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As we survey today the field of our labors, in the perspective of the 

last fifty years, we find much upon which to congratulate ourselves. Political 

science has emerged as a separate academic discipline, distinct from history 

and philosophy and law and economics. In most higher institutions our 

subject has long since attained the status of an autonomous department. 

Instruction is now almost universally in the hands of men whose special 

competence is based upon advanced graduate studies in political science. 

The historian who drifted into a description of government via political 

history, the lawyer who turned from practice to teach constitutional law and 

jurisprudence to college students, the preacher who left the ministry to 

teach righteousness in politics—all these early figures have pretty com- 

pletely disappeared. Nowadays, the professor of political science has taken 

his doctorate in that particular subject—probably at one of the universities 

which actively engage in specialized higher studies for this degree. As we 

have proceeded to exploit intensively the great range of political phenomena 

we have subdivided the subject ino nore particular fields. Before the 

First World War a typical department in a major university offered per- 

haps a course in international law, and another in problems of American 

diplomacy. Contrast our times with the breadth and intensity of interests 

in international relations and area studies. _ 
The development of specialized competence in public administration 

is no less striking. Cast a backward glance to sixty years ago, and look to 

the Political Science Quarterly, then in its second year. The Quarterly 
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itself was an expression of Columbia University’s pioneering concern to 
develop higher studies in political science and public law. In volume two 
may be found an article by Professor Woodrow Wilson of Bryn Mawr 
College, on “The Study of Administration,” urging persuasively that it: 
was high time to recognize “the eminently practical science of administra - 
tion.” Before entering upon such a study it was needful, he continues, to 
ascertain just what is its subject-matter, and to determine what are the best 
methods by which to develop it, and the most clarifying political concep- 
tions to carry with us into it. Professor Wilson concluded his plea for a 
quickened imagination with the following words of promise: 


. . . if comparative studies of the ways and means of government 
should enable us to offer suggestions which will practicably com- 
bine openness and vigor in the administration of such governments 
with ready docility to all serious, well-sustained public criticism, 
they will have approved themselves worthy to be ranked among 
the highest and most fruitful of the great departments of political 
study. 


That was sixty years ago. Mr. Wilson, then, was seeking to identify an un- 
explored field.—Thirty years ago takes us back to 1917. Governor Lowden 
of Illinois was offering an impressive lesson in the reorganization of state 
government by substituting for a chaotic pattern of uncoordinated elective 
officers an integrated administration over which the governor exerted 
actual control, and for whose conduct he was conspicuously responsible. For 
a season this movement for administrative reorganization was hailed as the 
great triumph whereby governmental institutions inspired by the con- 
ceptions of the Granger Movement would be modified and buttressed to 
bear the burdens of the early twentieth century. And now that great ad- 
vance in public administration seems long ago and far away. Every word 
that Mr. Wilson wrote still makes excellent sense, and the movement for 
administrative reorganization and for clear lines of responsibility for public 
policies was patently sound. Indeed we have advanced very far since those 
times. I would not claim that public administration today speaks in a more 
distinguished English than that of Woodrow Wilson. But certainly present 
concern in that field is with actual concrete problems ;—it is no longer with 
preliminary discussion about how to begin. The civil service is no longer a 
merely negative device for frustrating the worst audacities of the spoilsman; 
it is a matter of recruiting people of real competence and talent, fit for what 
is fast becoming a respected and a tremendously important professional 
career. Men’s minds have been moved by the idea of planning their own 
destiny, and under the exigency of the recent war some very impressive ac- 
complishments of this sort were recorded. People now realize that the 
Government must subsidize research, which, along with the physical and 
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biological sciences, includes also the so-called social sciences. Political science 
shares in the new dignity which has come to organized knowledge. 

We may felicitate ourselves, too, upon the quality of the students 
whom we find in our classes and seminars in this post-war period. Many a 
veteran has come back with an enlarged conception of the need for unifying 
the activities of the peoples of the world, and a generous enthusiasm for 
making some concrete personal contribution to this greatest political 
problem of all times. The GI Bill is, in effect, a nation-wide system of 
scholarships ;——not very selective, to be sure; yet affording the means of a 
good academic preparation to many who could not otherwise have enjoyed 
such opportunities. Superimpose upon this movement the drift of popula- 
tion toward the West, and there seems no reason to doubt that we will 


continue to receive students able and eager to profit by the best we have 
to offer. 


Who can recall a time when able professors were in such great demand 
by the colleges and universities? Fifteen years ago, when we were in the 
midst of the Great Depression, one might have applied to academic life the 
remark Jefferson made in 1801: “ ... how are vacancies to be obtained? 
Those by death are few; by resignation, none.” Today, by contrast, the 
academic front is stretched pretty thin. At many points along the line, 
lieutenants are commanding battalions and regiments. There are challeng- 
ing opportunities to measure up to the large demands of the occasion. No 
one can say that his talents are wasted. 


When we look to what is called “productive scholarship,”—a vague 
phrase, I admit,—we find further reason to be encouraged. To be sure, the 
war and more recently the burden of expanded teaching programs have de- 
layed many individual projects. But as viewed over the past few decades 
there has been an impressive increase in the volume of learned writing, in 
the particularity of our studies, and in the elaboration of special methods of 
investigation. Much useful experience has been acquired in cooperative 
attacks upon problems of government. We realize, when looking back to the 
very remarkable men who were respectively the fourth, fifth and sixth presi- 
dents of the American Political Science Association—Bryce, Lowell and 
Wilson—it would be well to speak with reserve in making comparisons be- 
tween their stature and that of our own contemporaries. In point of the 
power and insight of their minds, the breadth of their understanding, and 
the lucidity of their exposition, their peers today are few. Those are qualities 
wherein little improvement could be expected through the generations. But 
in the methods of observing and reporting political phenomena, certainly, 
great advances have been made. We have developed ways of making ob- 
jective determinations,—of selecting a control group and an experimental 
group,—with a measurement of the effect of particular experiences. We 
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have identified the problem of the irrational in politics, and with support 
from the psychologists have at least established a bridgehead upon that 
vast dark continent. 

Bryce and Lowell were urbane observers, who travelled in the country 
they would study, visited its legislative chambers, talked with men in high 
places, caught the spirit and the mores of the people. No doubt the sys- 
tematic curiosity which Bryce exercised even at the breakfast table might 
arrive at a truer general conclusion than the uninspired efforts of some 
doctor of philosophy of later days, misled by the delusive exactness of 
questionnaires and punch cards. Yet think how recent masters of societal 
knowledge, such as Justice Brandeis and Sidney and Beatrice Webb, have 
made social data speak with objective assurance. Think of the clarity and 
reliability of a well-contrived survey wherein the statistical results are supple- 
mented and interpreted by imaginative case studies—as, for instance, in the 
best of the surveys of the administration of criminal justice. Think 
how much insight may be gained in the study of legislatures, of the 
judicial process, or of administrative procedures, by the application of ob- 
jective quantitative methods of inquiry. Surely in this regard we have made 
impressive gains since the time of Lord Bryce. In working over from mere 
description of general observations to somewhat precise methods of analysis 
and diagnosis we are, in a measure, justifying the claim implicit in the name 
political science. Surely remarkable progress has been made in the recogni- 
tion of what are significant social facts, in their recording and reporting. We 
now have a rich documentation of government. Official reporting, which 
not long ago seemed generally to be the most unimaginative sort of record- 
keeping, has become an active effort designed to catch whatever observations 
are needed to solve concrete public problems. No doubt the eventual inter- 
pretation of our war effort will be enormously aided by the work of historical 
sections which sought to record the fast-moving problems and anxieties and 
improvisations of scores of temporary agencies. We know that the offices of 
the federal government, such as the Depariment of State and the Bureau of 
the Census, are sincerely desirous of providing social scientists with the data 
they may need. In the attractiveness of their format and the timeliness of 
their appearance the documents of the federal government have recently 
shown a remarkable improvement, and state and local publications are fol- 
lowing the trend. In bringing the data of government to the knowledge of 
the community we are, however, still far behind Great Britain, where His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office maintains its own attractive shops, and also sells 
its publications through booksellers in even small communities. What a gain 
if American citizens were now reading, for example, the official reports on 
our overseas occupations, the report to Congress on assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, and the like! 
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Does all this seem unduly complacent as a survey of the present estate 
of political science? Are you thinking that perhaps I have mistaken the 
occasion, and profess an optimism appropriate to some group supposedly 
more exuberant than university professors? Surely I have no such purpose. 
If I have suggested some solid advances upon which we may felicitate our- 
selves, it was only to establish the line from which we should measure our 
present deficiencies. Viewed against the needs of the times, I confess that 
we are making a pretty inadequate showing, so inadequate that we should 
severally resolve to do all that we can to overcome it. 

Let us contrast our present estate with that of some of our academic 
neighbors. The comparison is not in a spirit of rivalry, not even the most 
generous rivalry. Whatever they gain inures to our own profit, and their 
inadequacies are our loss. However, I suggest that we have a much more 
difficult terrain to cultivate than the adjacent fields of history, economics and 
law, and that, by comparison, we are not achieving as adequate results as 
some of our neighbors. 

It seems to me that our task is a good deal more difficult than that of 
the historian. By definition, he looks to the past:—out of the infinite 
number of events he continually seeks to run threads which connect data 
having relevance to present problems. He is constantly reviewing and re- 
interpreting to bring out relations which have a bearing upon our con- 
temporary needs and modes of thought. The rest of us,—the lawyers, the 
economists, the political scientists—consult history not because of any moral 
duty to conform to the opinions and ways of our ancestors, but to appraise 
the rational validity of the practices we have inherited, and to discover how 
far and how fast it is practicable to seek improvements. When, for example, 
we understand the influence upon contemporary institutions of the tradition 
of the Puritan, the frontiersman, the imperious entrepreneur, we are more 
free to form an independent judgment upon the present value of what they 
have left behind. When we observe the sequence of social action and reaction 
we gain wisdom as to how rapidly we may loosen or bind in our cwn day. 
Great historical generalizations, such as the movement from status to con- 
tract and now back toward status, give us a sense of tendency and of 
Zeitgeist. Surely we err if while working in our special fields of political 
science we do not keep an awareness of the great epochal movements of 
events. 


It seems to me that the historians perform an essential service for those 
in political science, economics and law. They bring up what we need from 
the past, in order that we may go forward. However the historian does not, 
I believe, undertake to plan our advance. He drafts no legislation, he con- 
trives no controls upon social activity. He organizes the relevant data from 
human experience, and briefs us on what we should understand of the past 
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as we project plans for the future. Now in order that the historian may give 
us the aid which we need we are asking him to marshal his observations with 
rigorous regard to criteria. In order that we may learn from him, he, in his 
turn, needs to learn from us our categories and canons of judgment. To 
mention only two examples: A constitutional historian needs a sophisticated 
acquaintance with constitutional law in order to see the refined difficulties 
which a great decision really involved, just as a diplomatic historian, for 
similar reasons, needs to be competent in international law. I once knew 
a professor of history who set his students upon such problems as these: 
Was President Jackson justified in his war on the Bank? Was President 
McKinley justified in his policy toward Spain? Justified by what standards, 
we would ask,—economic benefit, conformity to law, popularity at the polls, 
or in the forum of morals and conscience? The historian’s judgment, if 
based upon no rigorous criteria, or on merely subjective conclusions, is of 
course without value to us. For as we seek at the outset to recognize and 
isolate the factor of our own subjective preconceptions in the present, we 
ask the historian to do the same in observing what has gone before. He 
needs to learn, from the political scientist, the lawyer, the economist, the 
factors which by their analyses they identify as significant, in order that he 
may look for these factors in his study of situations of the past. It seems 
clear that if the organization of our graduate schools should rely on the 
theory that the historian can live on his own, or that the American political 
scientist need not have divined the inner meaning of American and Euro- 
pean history, we will be turning out inadequate scholars in both fields. 
The economist is a neighbor for whom, I confess, I have always had an 
enormous admiration. As we look over the fence, his garden seems so much 
tidier than our own. He moves about with a confident air, fertilizing and 
pruning with an assurance that by stimulation or control he can produce 
the results he desires. He places great reliance upon economic theory, a 
system of rational analysis which discloses what results will follow from 
what causes. Why cannot we political scientists have in our own field as 
much confident authority as the economist has in his? The answer is surely 
obvious. He deals with the economic man, the fellow who sells his services 
more or less to the highest bidder, who buys food and clothing, rents a house, 
and goes through the calculation of pleasure which determines whether to 
spend that last dollar to go to the movies or to make a down payment on a 
radio. To be sure, this economic man is not wholly rational—unless per- 
haps by subscribing to Consumers’ Research and joining a co-op. He is 
swayed by radio programs and by the appeal of shiny gadgets. But the 
economic system runs in terms of goods and services and work and leisure, 
which are far more concrete and tangible than the values with which we 
deal in politics. The economic man who saves fifteen hundred dollars and, 
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upon reflection, buys a Ford car, has probably gone through a much different 
kind of mental operation from the political man who has one vote which he 
may cast for Jones or Smith or Brown. Consumers’ Research can test the 
three popular makes of car and give them an over-all rating on their per- 

formance. The Good Government Association or the League of Women 
Voters cannot subject the candidates for mayor to the same road test. They 
cannot even assume any dogmatic standard of value. The owner of a car 
might be even eager to trade his purchase for a new model of superior 
performance; but the sarne man, as citizen, may be invincibly opposed to any 
change in his voting habits. 

The economist deals with goods about which there is a nearly unani- 
mous agreement, and with men who know what they want and who are 
bent upon getting the maximum in real value. The political scientist deals 
with values about which we are far from agreement, and with men often 
confused about what they want who yet are eager to believe that their 
old preferences are sufficient. No doubt there is a rational explanation for 
political as for economic phenomena—but it is far more elusive and calls 
for a far mightier intellectual effort. In the meantime, it is small wonder 
that what we style political theory generally proves to be largely a history 
of political theories, a history of philosophies and systems which time has 
more or less discarded. Whereas the economist essays to analyze and ex- 
plain, and even makes bold to predict, we are inclined to be content with 
mere description of political phenomena with, perhaps, an uncritical passing- 
on of thin-worn rationalizations. 

The master of law is another neighbor whom we are wont to regard 
with considerable deference. His manor has been under continuous cultiva- 
tion for two millenniums, yet in the old fields the new corn keeps growing. 
He has more assurance even than the economist, and his opinions are uni- 
versally received with respect. Why cannot we be like the lawyer? 

Here again we may plead that we have a far more difficult task, in 
extenuation of what, I believe, is a fact,—that we have not brought our 
field to anything like the advanced cultivation of his. Law, like political 
science, deals with social control. The lawyer deals with that area of social 
control which has been reduced to rule, or standard,—leaving to the political 
scientist the great expanse of “politics”. The lawyer charges himself with 
the conduct of litigation to vindicate those fundamental rights which have 
been written into the Constitution; the political scientist has little competi- 
tion in worrying over whether the Constitution is adequate to the needs of 
the future. The lawyer knows how to deal with the statute that has been 
enacted, but until recently has shown little concern to make a close study 
of the scope and process of legislation. The political scientist has an uneasy 
responsibility to make generalizations about human demands and the bases 
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for representation and the organization of legislatures and the activities of 
pressure groups. Here one may name many subjects to which it is difficult 
to find a predicate. So too in the international field. The lawyer can inter- 
pret a treaty just as he can interpret a statute or a contract, and he may call 
upon the world to adopt a code of universal law. But the political scientist 
tries to do something helpful in a world which seems unprepared to agree 
upon any lawyer’s code. We seek to extract from the development of muni- 
cipal law and the centripetal tendencies of federalisms some firm generaliza- 
tion about the prospects of international government. Little wonder if we 
stand bemused. The lawyer may assert with confidence that if the world 
would only come to its senses and submit to the rule of law, he would be able 
to lend his powerful assistance. This is doubtless true,—but it is hardly a 
formula for bringing such a world into being. Let us frankly admit, as we 
stand with divided counsels in contemplation of a disunited world, that 
much of what we teach as international relations is merely a description of 
current events, a description in which the professor may, perhaps, be doing 
little more for his subject than does the commentator on sports when he 
describes the condition of the players and the prospects of the teams. Here, 
as in all other branches of political science, we need to develop a far more 
powerful analysis. 

Law is, of course, progressive, and the lawyer too deals with elements 
of choice. Where a text is uncertain, one considers what is the wiser con- 
struction. The common law has grown by accretion, and it has not lost its 
capacity for adaption to new social needs. Public policy is a name for the 
judicial imposition of conceptions of fundamental value. But when a pro- 
fessor of law writes an article urging a wiser solution of a problem, when a 
judge makes bold to establish a precedent, they are after all deaiing with 
merely interstitial developments. How much less assured must be the 
political scientist when he considers the choice between a bicameral and a 
unicameral legislature, or between different forms of executive leadership, or 
even between the several types of municipal government. 

We political scientists are faced with a contradiction we have never 
been able satisfactorily to solve. Perhaps some of our brethren even manage 
to operate without being aware of any basic inconsistency. We call our- 
selves “scientists,” which expresses an aspiration to be scientific. Scientists 
seek to understand with complete objectivity, knowing, for instance, that 
atomic energy may be directed to good, bad, or indifferent ends. Machiavelli 
had the true scientific spirit, and sought to achieve what subjectively he re- 
garded as a good end by means which he explained with shameless objec- 
tivity. We reassure ourselves that Machiavelli indeed sought a scientific ap- 
proach to politics: —but who of us will arise and profess himself a disciple 
of Machiavelli? We have never given up the search for ethical values— 
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for liberty, justice, equality, fraternity, democracy, and the like. One grows 
weary in the quest for objective certainty, one becomes skeptical about 
skepticism. Students demand: But professor, what do you think? Gener- 
ally they find it more enjoyable to be told the answer than merely to be 
challenged with the problem. They say: We want to be good citizens— 
tell us what we should do. The truly inspirational professor influences , 
packed classrooms, and may take comfort that Liberalism and Justice and | 
Righteousness are so rapidly advanced. Indeed, there is a strong temptation 
to accept the imperative: Teach Something. What are we to do? 

I would not presume to offer a dogmatic answer to the question as to 
what professors of political science should do when students ask them for 
dogmatic answers. Perhaps in saying so little as that : have sugyeoed what 
I believe the answer should be. | 

I raise the question, how satisfied are we entitled to be with our cus- 
tomary courses, particularly the introductory course in political science, as 
taught by and large? Does not our teaching tend to become a mere descrip- 
tion of forms of government, supplemented by the cc .ventional apologia for 
how things came to be as they are? Perhaps Jefferson’s cup and saucer of 
hot tea is no longer used to explain the bicameral legislature, but surely one 
finds much in the textbooks which tends rather to quiet than to arouse the 
student’s critical faculties. 

It has seemed to me that perhaps the beginning of a comprehension of 
politics for undergraduates might run in terms such as this. We shall be 
considering many propositions about government. Some of these are objec- 
tively demonstrable, some are not. We know, for instance, that the. lower 
house of Congress has an authorized membership of 435. One reads that in 
the statute. One can find the names in the Congressional Directory, one 
could check them off in the House Office Building. Propositions of that 
order can be verified, we can know them. But when we discuss the relative 
merits of cabinet and presidential types of government,—or two-party and 
multi-party systems,—or the relation of government to economic activity,— 
or the programs of parties and movements at home and abroad,—or the 
value of our system of judicial review,—or the advantages of the views of 
the majority and the minority of the Supreme Court in a given case: here, 
we shall be dealing with propositions which cannot be demonstrated. As a 
political scientist I have no warrant for announcing that one solution is right 
and another wrong. I can identify the various interests at stake, and can 
explain why I think it wiser to foster this value rather than that. But if you 
take the opposite view I cannot demonstrate that you are wrong. (No one 
ever said this better than Mr. Justice Holmes in his little essay on “Natural 
Law.”) 
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All this, you may say, is obviously true. But it is not obvious to that 
sopohomore who is enrolled in Political Science 1, and who bought that 
$4.50 textbook the professor prescribed. He learns that there are. 435 Con- 
gressman, and many other mere facts about the government. He derives, too, 
many conclusions about what governmental arrangements we ought to have. 
He stores away fact and attitude, side by side, in his mind. No one perhaps 
makes any sufficient effort to help him to see that he is handling propositions 
of two very different orders. Think how often a student will declare in aii 
seriousness that such and such a measure is “too radical” or possibly “too 
conservative,” expecting the professor to confirm the statement as true. 
(I invite you to reread James Harvey Robinson’s little book, The Mind in 
the Making, which emerged from the depths of the year 1921 to challenge 
professors with the suspicion that most of what passed for political science 
would eventually be discovered to be mere rationalizing. ) 

I believe that right there we are still failing to teach the student what 
might be his first really useful lesson in political science. Once he firmly 
grasps the certain but not obvious distinction between what can be proved 
and what is somebody’s judgment of value, he is ready for topic No. 2: 
How do people hold the particular opinions that they do? How did I come 
to hold my particular views about politics—views which up till now have 
seemed so clearly right that it never occurred to me to wonder how I came 
to hold them. 


This key opens the door to some of the most significant vistas in 
political science. Most important, the folkways and mores. Our sophomore 
suddenly catches the idea that our ways of life,—in business and industry, 
in government, in family life, in contemporary codes of conduct,—are not in 
the main the product of deliberate rational choice, but result from a cease- 
less process of adaptation to environment. This social evolution may readily 
be observed by any curious mind, once the process is explained. Here is a 
fundamental conception which makes social phenomena forever meaningful. 
Introduce the sophomore to some of the more pertinent portions in volume I 
of Summer and Keller, The Science of Society, and then to that remarkable 
report, the Survey of Recent Social Trends, prepared by President Hoover’s 
Committee, including Professors Merriam, Mitchell and Ogburn; and the 
continuing lag of the more resistant mores,—such as governmental institu- 
tions,—behind the less rigid mores of technology and business, will become 
clearly discernable to the students. When the sophomore understands the 
evolution of the mores he may begin to have some conception of the feasibil- 
ity and methods of rational change in our institution; for instance, what pro- 
gress can we make toward world government? He observes how the evolu- 
tionary process can be accelerated, how it is being influenced every day by 
those who have organized to advance some interest. This leads to public 
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opinion, propaganda, and the struggle to control men’s minds. Once im- 
munized to some degree, the student recognizes examples on every hand, in 
the press, on the radio, on the campus, even in the classroom. The professor 
finds himself the object of vigilant scrutiny—which is all to the good. 
Slogans, aphorisms, proofs by rhyme or alliteration,—the authority of great 
names, such as the sages and the Founding *athers,—indorsements and 
affirmations by contemporary heroes of sport or movie stars—after a really 
successful immunization all these irrational appeals lose their power. The 
student is in a fair way to become an intelligent, free citizen. 

Pareto’s four volume work, The Mind in Society, has much that is re- 
warding, not to the sophomore but to his professor. Unfortunately the 
treatise matches the difficulty of its subject by the obscurity of its ex- 
position. But it does present a truly notable approach to a science of society. 

Returning to our sophomore.—Pressure groups, the struggle over legis- 
lation, campaign methods, executive leadership—all can now be brought 
within the student’s active understanding. It is not unreasonable to hope 
that our beginner may have gained what, without too much apology, we 
might call the elements of a scientific outlook on political phenomena. 

I would not dogmatize as to what conclusion any professor should 
adopt between rigorous objectivity and the urge to teach something affirma- 
tive. I do say that I think no one should presume to teach without giving 
constant thought to the frame within which he is operating. As no more 
than a personal view, I suggest the following. 

Suppose we assume, first, that our primary teaching duty is to help the 
student to liberate himself from the bonds of his own preconceptions, to do 
all that we can to lead him to attain the maximum objectivity in examining 
political phenomena, starting with himself. This in itself is a very large 
undertaking, and perhaps no one can claim more than some encouraging 
progress toward the goal. In liberating the mind we renounce control and 
responsibility as to what the citizen will do with his free thinking. We can- 
not immunize him against noxious leaders yet retain control for ourselves. 
We are like scientists who liberate forces in the laboratory—they do not re- 
tain control over the applications which may be made of the forces. 

Even within our own memory political scientists have held strong, 
though often conflicting, views on a variety of public issues—the initiative, 
referendum and recall, the League of Nations, disarmament, the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, public control of business, neutrality, international government, 
and a host more. Quite aside from the scruples we may have felt about 
indoctrinating our students with our own particular views, is it not evident 
that public issues wax and wane, and that the former student will eventually 
have to act in situations which we have not forseen and for which we have 
provided no answer? Is not the development of a real objectivity our 
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primary duty? I would not, at this point, brandish Democracy as a symbol, 
but if in fact this nation is bent upon a course of popular self-government, 
is it not sound to conclude that our chief function is to aid in making 
citizens free? 

Second, I suggest that we have a duty to turn all this curiosity upon our- 
selves, to ask how we came to have our personal philosophies of politics. Do 
we differ from the sophomore chiefly by knowing more facts and pseudo- 
proofs to justify opinions which, at base, are just as preconceived as his? 
No doubt we can give a pretty good accounting to ourselves for our con-' 
ceptions of value. I am inclined to think that one of the qualities which has 
made professors in the social sciences useful to the government in times of 
emergency has been some ability to escape from the limitations of personal 
interest. We have had less experience than the industrialist or the financier 
in moving men and things from here to yon, but we may say that our day- 
to-day thinking has been far less self-regarding than his. We may have 
more even minds. 


Third, if we have maintained that rigorous habit of self-analysis we 
may hope to have eliminated much of the dross of comfortable rationaliza- 
tion from our own thinking—not all, of course, but much of the grossest. 
Perhaps, we are justified in feeling that we may offer our opinions to our 
students, tentatively and for what they may seem worth. I say our opinions. 
Of course, there are still 435 Congressmen, and we declare the things we 


know without any hesitation. But ask yourself, how much of the talk that 
goes on in a political science class is of that demonstrable true-or-false cate- 
gory? I think the student may well say, Professor, you have thought about 
this conflict for a long time, and apparently you have no immediate personal 
advantage to serve, what do you think the solution should be? And I think 
the professor may well reply, As I see it—for mind you this is a conclusion 
as to values—as I see it, if we were to adopt this solution there would be a 
reduction of social friction, the immediate parties in interest would re- 
spectively have all to which they seem reasonably entitled, and so forth. No 
one is misled by such a discussion. The student knows that this is not 
political science, that it is for him to think for himself whether he would 
give the same weight to the several factors, or whether his mind would come 
to some other solution. He will not fail the course if he does not give back 
to the professor this particular answer. And the professor may feel he has 
reconciled his duty to liberate the mind with his own deep moral urge to 
affirm his personal attachment to those values he believes to be right and 
just and enduring. 


Perhaps I have been laboring a problem for which you have long since 
found a simple solution. I confess that it has bothered me greatly. Certainly 
the quest for a true science of society should go on. I have mentioned the 
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names of Sumner and Keller, and Pareto, as systematic inquirers whose 
hypotheses and methods I have found most stimulating. Not many are 
equipped as were they to pursue such mighty efforts at explaining social 
phenomena; but we all need to profit by the best of their tentative con- 
clusions. Some thinkers should keep working, with relentless imagination, on 
these grand lines—for the need to find meaning in social phenomena will 
doubtless be with us when the momentary problems of the veto in the 
Security Council and the reconciliation of East and West shall be memories 
like the French Revolution and the Civil War. (I assume that neither the 
crack of doom nor atomic explosions will bring this quest to a sudden halt.) 
Certainly political scientists will seek to minister to the needs of the moment 
—to help truly to liberate the mind in the midst of so many conspiracies 
to frustrate objective thinking, and also to affirm their own personal phi- 
losophies of government. Each of us needs some solution to the danger of 
becoming, so to speak, a split personality. 

What can political scientists do to be of help? On the one hand, what 
are the facts? Objective inquiry will determine the quantity and magnitudes 
involved; perhaps, some wiser course will almost spring from the findings. 
On the other hand, how far are the contentions of the disputants to be dis- 
counted because of interest,—is their declamation self-serving? When so 
much of a problem has been laid bare, is it not true that very often a sound 
solution appears obvious to all fair men? In short, if we can help people to 
recognize what is matter of fact and how to prove it, what is matter of 
opinion and how to appraise opinion, the operation of reaching a value 
' judgment will, in many cases, not be very troublesome. 


I would speak, for a few moments, of some problems in the training 
of graduate students in political science. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the tendency in America, certainly 
here in the West, will be increasingly to bring a four-year college to every 
vicinity. Where shall we find really competent professors? The existing 
junior colleges, which have developed so widely in the past twenty-five years, 
are in a position corresponding, as to the age of their students, to the French 
lycée and the German Gymnasium, whose solid work we have been wont to 
regard with sincere respect. It is a challenging thought to reflect that 
every new four-year college, called into being to satisfy one of the most 
praiseworthy of American aspirations, thereby has forced upon it a nominal 
equivalence to Harvard College and Columbia College, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is like noting that every superior judge we elect exercises the same 
general jurisdiction as the Lord Chief Justice of England. I repeat, the 
preparation of professors competent for so pretentious an undertaking is not 
to be treated casually. Primary responsibility in the premises rests with the 
graduate schools. Their doctorate is the certificate of competence to in- 
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struct on the college level. It should not be conferred upon anyone who has 
not proved himself in a rigorous program of advanced studies. This means a 
number of things—depth, breadth, comprehension of relationships, com- 
petence to do reliable independent work. A doctorate is not a matter of 
checking off certain course requirements, as if one were passing the tests to 
be an eagle scout,—though not infrequently it appears that aspirants en- 
tertain some such idea. 

Let us concede, at the outset, that unless an aspirant has real intellectual 
distinction, curiosity and imagination, he ought not to receive a doctorate 
in any university. A department’s first problem is to limit its selections to 
candidates whose record permits a reasonable hope of success. Academic 
attainment in undergraduate years should be a reliable criterion. Next, the 
graduate department ought to reach a firm conclusion, certainly by the end 
of the first year, whether the candidate has the stuff to continue toward the 
doctorate. If no, a prompt decision should be taken. I do not suggest a 
cruel or heavy-handed procedure. The truth is that if a graduate student is 
inadequate it is to his own good to seek some place in life where he will be 
able to function with satisfaction to himself. A conference in such a case 
is apt to be painful and protracted. But I am convinced that after a fair 
trial has been had a judgment should be reached and enforced. When a de- 
partment faculty temporizes for a year or two it begins to soften. Then its 
members attend an oral examination, profess that it was really not good but 
vote to pass,—and walk away ashamed. It remains to write some not-too- 
truthful letters of recommendation. And next September some college has 
an assistant professor who certainly cannot do much good—but surely can do 
some harm—to young minds. Presently, those young people go to graduate 
schools of law, medicine, business, engineering, arts and sciences, and find, 
with dismay, that they have not acquired the intellectual toughness which is 
expected of them. © 

In the department of which I am a member we inaugurated last year, 
—after inevitable delay throughout the war—a required seminar for all 
our graduate students. It is called P.S. 400, Method and Scope of Political 
Science. It is regarded as tough—but invaluable. Each student prepares a 
weekly report on a group of questions and little problems dealing with legis- 
latures and legislation,—judicial action,—executive agencies,—administra- 
tion,—European governments,— international organization. Thus he learns 
bibliography and American government documentation, how to trace the 
history of a statute, the elements of using the American and English law re- 
ports, a pretty fair acquaintance with British materials, and some notion of 
Continental documents. He develops accuracy in citation, derives standards 
for drafting reports—in short, learns the mechanics of scholarship. There is a 
good deal of discussion, too, of what sorts of problems are worthy of study, 
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and of means of attacking them. Every member of the department attends 
during the latter weeks of the course and discusses, for perhaps an hour, the 
present state of research in his particular field, and the types of inquiry which 
seem to be significant. At the ead of the course the student submits a critical 
bibliography on what, presumably, will be the subject of his master’s thesis. 
It is very difficult to convince beginners of the value of doing a little thing 
well. At the outset they suggest such topics as: A Critical Study of Muni- 
cipal Government in America, or The Formation of the United Nations 
Charter. For myself, I would like to see the so-called thesis for the M.A. 
degree become a publishable, and eventually a published, critical article of 
say 12 or 15 pages, comparable to the excellent short Notes and Comments 
which student law review editors contribute to the leading law reviews. I 
add that all students in this seminar become associate members in the 
American Political Science Association—this in the hope that they will 
acquire some conception of dignity and responsibility in being a junior 
member of a learned profession. 

It will be evident that while these aspirants learn a good deal about 
political investigation and reporting during this initial quarter of basic 
training, the course, in turn, also reveals a great deal about them. Some 
hit a very high level and keep it, some develop competence; they emerge 
from the experience with confidence of veterans who know that they will be 
equal to the demands upon them. Some prove themselves to be not good 
enough to be political scientists, and individual attention is given to what 
they would better do. We believe that in this effort we are working along 
a useful line. 


One of the greatest teachers of political science I have ever known used 
to say that he tried to awaken a student’s critical curiosity, and then to get 
out of his way and let him go. I believe this points the way to the release 
of energy we have scarcely tapped. For all of us, students at all stages of 
maturity, once we catch the urge to understand and the knack of social 
analysis, great things are possible. Without them all our efforts will surely be 
pedestrian. If we could feel the challenge of the imperative public problems 
with which we should be coping, and develop a rigorous mode of analysis 
and resourcefulness in the working out of solutions, political scientists would 
enjoy a greatly enhanced authority in the land. Our estate would be 
enormously exalted. For I do not doubt that our influence upon public 
affairs will be about as much as it deserves to be. People have a way of 
hunting out those who can really help them. The country has no duty to 
turn to political scientists for advice about public problems. In the measure 
in which we prove fit to merit public confidence, we may be assured that 
we shall receive it. : 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MODERN GOVERNMENT: 
A REINTERPRETATION 


by 
Tuomas I. Cook 
University of Washington 


The theses of this article are that the modern political order in in- 
dustrialized countries, and in a civilization where the large city is a typical 
way of life, may be summed up under three headings. First of all, the state, 
with government as its formal and effective instrument, is the great insurance 
agency for society. Secondly, the state plays the roie of social psychiatrist. 
Thirdly, the state is a purposive ecologist, working directly to preserve and 
develop balances in nature serviceable to man’s well-being, and restraining 
man himself as an animal in a habitat from upsetting the balance therein 
to his own detriment. Such an approach offers some possibility of relating 
and interpreting the different functions and divisions of government, of per- 
ceiving the effective significance of the analysis of politics as power, and of 
reconciling the concepts of freedom as liberty from and under authority 
and as the conditions for the development of personality. Above all, such 
a concept makes it possible to escape certain of the issues involved in the 
conflict between doctrines of free enterprise and ideas loosely to be summed 
up under the heading of socialism. 


1. Tue State as INsuRANCE AGENCY . 


Historically, the function of political authority, and the rationale 
and justification of its extension, was first of all the overcoming of 
private violence and the establishment of an effective system of criminal 
law. Later, this was supplemented by civil law, further providing for the 
peaceful and systematic settlement of disputes between persons. This 
development, involving as it did a certain security of person and property, 
was in its essence a removal of risks and the creation of a wide area of pre- 
dictability. Nevertheless, the mercantilist and royal absolutist state, while 
producing an effective order by its regulations, deprived men of opportunity, 
even though it limited the risks of life. At the time of the expansion of 
western commerce, and as a long-term consequence of the voyages of- ex- 
ploration, the gaining of opportunity and the rewards from risk-taking came 
to outweigh the dangers and insecurities involved in taking risks. Political 
power became arbitrary in its approach. This arbitrariness, in turn, de- 
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creased effective predictability, thus itself creating rather than eliminating 
risks. The movement for diminished state interference and for laissez faire 
- was, therefore, a dual movement to restore predictability in the traditional 
sphere of law and order, and to release energies outside that sphere. Indeed, 
in America, to which the doctrine of free enterprise peculiarly belongs, the 
root theme of two centuries and more of experience was the desirability of 
releasing and utilizing such energies. Yet, with the disappearance of the 
geographical frontier, the growth of the big city, the development of modern 
industrialism, the rise of the modern corporation, and the exploitation of 
new technologies, the very complexities of life necessitated the creation of 
new areas of predictability and the elimination of those risks generally 
designated under the title of insecurity, and especially of economic insecurity. 
Struggles between labor and management, the use of force and guile in the 
establishment of large economic units, their control of the conditions for 
their operation by those techniques, and in some cases, lawlessness and 
gangsterism themselves, were testimonies to the necessity, under changed 
conditions, of widening the area within which government eliminated risks 
and created predictabilities. By and large, the positive state was demanded 
and accepted even by those who continued to talk of free enterprise, though 
they rejected certain social welfare measures as illegitimate and undesirable 
interferences with the necessary use of energy. 

Yet, under conditions of extreme complexities and impersonal inter- 
dependence, it became manifest that there was essential agreement on the 
need to reduce the number of imponderables or of unknowns in the making 
of calculations if the necessary energies were to be released and enabled to 
function within an area of relative stability. It was the impotence of any 
private agency to create such conditions which essentially necessitated the 
expansion of government functions. It is noteworthy in this context that a 
major part of the objection to expanded government has arisen, not from 
condemnation of its setting the conditions and directions of risk-taking, but 
on the very ground that its regulative activities have themselves been arbi- 
trary, have not followed a coherent pattern, and have not increased but 
rather decreased the certainties on which those using their energies might 
count in undertaking their enterprises. That is to say, there is a certain 
general agreement on the necessity for the establishment by government of 
a stable though dynamic order which will allow freedom to take socially 
creative risks. But combined with this there is a general demand that 
government itself use public power to limit the number of factors in the 
equation and to determine the channels and direction of such risk-taking. 
At the same time, there is legitimate difference of opinion as to which 
risks are in fact necessary ones resulting in a creative use of energy rather 
than in its dissipation, with a consequent frustration and misery for 
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those living under it. Moreover, such considerations are basic to the rather 
general recognition of the necessity to use public power for the prevention 
of extreme fluctuations of trade cycles and the insurance of a continuous 
high level of employment. Essentially and properly, freedom for risk-taking 
and the claim to freedom of enterprise may be defended as techniques to 
allow the motivation of economic reward and the release of socially service- 
able energies. 

The doctrine of the state as a social insurance agent was, then, initially 
the old doctrine of order for predictability in new form, of the destruction 
and elimination of insecurities which do not allow adequate prediction of 
risks, in such a way as to release rather than to hamper energies. It has 
more recently been transformed into the technical idea of insurance as the 
offsetting of risks, or the prevention of the deleterious consequences to 
individuals of risks unpredictable for them—risks which, nevertheless, are 
statistically predictable for a whole mass. At least, where the consequences 
of risk-taking cannot be eliminated, the presence of compensation may be 
seen as an attempt to offset or undo their destructive results. This doctrine 
is basic to the whole theory of social security by insurance. . 

Now, the orthodox criticism of this concept is that the creation of 
security means the damming up or destruction of energies by the removal 
of the goad of danger. To insure men by various techniques of actual in- 
surance, or by other controls, against the risks of unemployment or unwise 
investment, it is held, will precisely prevent them from using their full en- 
ergies. Enterprise itself, in order to be effective, necessitates the limiting 
of the unpredictables, and the insurance of risk-taking under conditions 
which narrow the range of uncertainties and concentrate energies within 
that range so that they may be most effectively used, may not be dis- 
sipated uncreatively with a resultant excessive caution in the process of 
living. So, too, both technical social insurance, and regulations of stock 
exchanges or of factory practices to eliminate certain risks or to define 
existing ones are likewise significant as a means for concentrating energies 
and allowing them to be applied most effectively. 

Psychologists have stressed the maladjustment and wasted energy in- 
volved in fears. They have traced down some of the root fears seemingly 
inherent in the baby, even though they have not completely associated these 
fears with the more complex ones of the adult social animal. But, whatever 
their other disagreements, most modern schools of psychology are agreed on 
the inhibiting consequences not only of irrational but also of rational fears, 
at least so far as the quantity and nature of the latter do not allow effective 
and rational precautions against them. In any case, even where rational 
precautions are possible, it is clear that energy cannot be concentrated on 
any one line of major activity, should the number of factors involving the 
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necessity of taking precautions become unduly large. Dissipation of energy 
in a whole series of precautions necessarily means a basically uncreative ex- 
istence with loss both to society and to the individual. Under the conditions 
of a complex society, moreover, the number of imponderables and unknowns, 
and, for the individual, unknowables, is so great that, on his own account, 
he is incapable of taking such rational precautions. At the same time, the 
very specialization of activities in the economic world, and—at many levels, 
at least—the range of skills required or the degree of concentration neces- 
sary in their conduct, are such that the dissipation of energy or the dis- 
traction of the individual by worries and fears with which he cannot cope 
at all, and certainly cannot cope in the course of performing his economic 
functions, makes for decreased effectiveness in the doing of his job, and 
eliminates his possibilities of creative contributions. The very fear of 
totalitarianism professed by the opponents of increased government func- 
tion is a testimony to, rather than a denial of, this analysis. For the essential 
indictment of totalitarianism would seem to be, first of all, an arbitrariness 
in law and in judgment under the law which prevents effective predict- 
ability with meaningful choices, and secondly, an undue dependence on 
the motivation of fear rather than of reasoned consent. This motivation 
is ultimately incompatible with the positive cooperation and action neces- 
sary for the running of a modern industrial society. 

Life is, however, much more than the performance of specific functions. 
It is relatively easy to forget that there are final goods, values of self- 
development, which are significant in themselves. These fall generally into 
the area of freedom from authority rather than the area of governmental 
control. Nevertheless, the political order is interested in the cultural level of 
its citizens, in their personal fulfillment by the development of their poten- 
tialities, and in the use of their abilities as an essential element in the quality 
of the population. In this context, the removal or offsetting of certain risks 
with the consequent achievement of a peace of mind and a liberation of 
energies is not less creative. That is to say, not only the creation of security 
in the social and economic spheres, including health and old-age insurance, 
but also the removal, by positive provisions, of unnecessary enforced ignor- 
ance and lack of information, are guarantees against frustration. At this 
point, however, a transition is made from the removal of risks, and the off- 
setting of risks as a means to allow for the canalizing of energies, as well as 
for meaningful and creative risk-taking itself, to the very different concept 
of the widening and equalizing of the range of choices for citizens. The old 
doctrines of equality of opportunity and of freedom from restraint that the 
individual may flourish may be reinterpreted, under the new conditions of 
a rich industrial society, as the equalizing of access to means for ultimate 
fulfillment and particularly, therefore, as the effective provisions of a 
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wide range of choices for leisure. A necessary precondition of this may be 
seen in an increased equalizing of the range of genuinely available choices 
for all. 


II. Tue State as Socta, 


In recent times we have become profoundly aware not only of the 
destruction of effective use of energy and of the personal unhappiness caused 
by maladjustments, which frequently lead to neurosis, but also of the harm 
done by such maladjusted personalities in the social groups in which they 
function. We have recognized the ultimate dangers thereof to the stability 
of government itself and to the method of constitutional freedom which is 
the essence of the democratic order. Now, as a practical matter, there is 
but a limited cure for such maladjustments by medical treatment in the 
form of psychiatry and psychosomatics. It is clear, indeed, that there are 
many individual maladjustments which can be treated in this way, and can 
be treated only in this way. Many maladjustments, that is to say, 
lie beyond the range of cure by any public and external action. 
Nevertheless, such treatment can, at best, make possible a more 
rational adjustment and accommodation tc the existing society. It 
cannot remove the social causes of maladjustments, which lead to much 
waste and frustration of abilities and energies, especially on the part of many 
sensitive and creative persons. Nor is it to be argued that a perfect ad- 
justment is either desirable or possible in an imperfect world. Much of the 
effective improvement in society and much of its valuable art come from 
canalized maladjustments. It should further be added that, even where 
personal treatment of maladjusted individuals is desirable and possible, we 
do not presently possess, and are not likely in any immediate future to 
possess, a sufficient number of trained persons to carry out such treatment. 

Hence, it is clearly desirable to use, within the range of possibility, the 
power of public authority to remove or diminish at least the major conflicts 
between groups, masses, and individuals on the one side, and existing institu- 
tions or prevalent mores of the society on the other. This is a function which, 
to a considerable degree, can be carried out by government as an adjust- 
ment agency between interests and as a deliberate regulator, from the point 
of view of stability, of the conflicts between old and new. The same reasoning 
applies to the adjustment or regulation of the rate of social change. In part, 
the work of the state in the realm of social insurance is, as previously im- 
plied, a technique for preventing extreme maladjustment and frustration. By 
means of the directing and releasing of energies, this technique creates 
continuously a degree of stability through the basic satisfaction of funda- 
mental human wants. More generally, modern government has, first of all, 
the clear function of providing within the confines of its legal order, and of 
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the social and institutional order related thereto, means by which funda- 
mental human drives and impulses may find positive outlets which are 
harmless to, or creative within, society. This is particularly true with regard 
to those drives and impulses which cannot simply be repressed without the 
probability of destruction of those concerned and their turning into active 
or passive public enemies. This general approach has already been applied 
with considerable success in the narrowed realm of criminology and, to 
some extent, in the treatment of the insane and of the subnormal, though 
here, much remains to be done. A much larger area of present-day govern- 
mental activity, though not generally considered under this heading, is 
more significantly thus to be interpreted. Again, this applies in particular 
to public provision for leisure and to outlets for leisure activities. There, 
too, the concept of equalizing the range of choice is fundamental. No doubt 
there is manifest waste of human energies and danger to society when 
persons with increased time on their hands have not the effective means 
of access to a wide variety of possible activities in which they can find some 
ultimate satisfactions. This is not an argument for complete socialism, 
or for the removal of private enterprise in supplying such needs. Neverthe- 
less, provision of highways, parks, municipal concerts and art galleries, as 
well as of all sorts of adult education, do create effective outlets for human 
energies and for the fulfillment of varieties of temperament. Moreover, 
regulations and controls directed toward equalizing incomes or guaranteeing 
minimum incomes necessary, for example, to provide decent surroundings 
or proper housing, are effective steps toward equalizing and, at the same 
time, broadening the range of choices. Certainly, our complex society, with 
its numerous means of satisfaction for the most diverse types of personality, 
may offer greater potentialities for rich development of individuals in 
harmony without suppression and discontent. However, there are also 
greater chances of frustration on the part of individuals and groups 
where, through circumstances not within their control, the gap is wide 
between both wills and desires on the one side, and actual possibilities 
of satisfaction on the other. 


The state, then, using the instrumentality of government, has the obliga- 
tion, both through administration and legislation, to provide, as far as 
possible, outlets for diverse temperaments and satisfactions for various needs 
in such a way that they may be harmonized. It aims not to repress diversi- 
ties but to canalize them. The democratic state, at least—and it is in this 
respect that it differs most vitally from totalitarianism—starts with the 
assumption that the data of temperaments and of wills as they have been 
developed in individuals are initially to be accepted. But they are then to 
be canalized in order to permit harmonization as far as possible. They are 
not to be repressed or suppressed. The function of the democratic state is 
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to provide such canalization, wherever possible, thereby creating a large 
society with a maximum of diversity and a minimum of insoluble conflict or 
repression. This is not to argue that all existing or possible drives are com- 
pletely capable of such redirection. Far less is it the intent to deny the state 
the necessary right of repressing those violent temperaments and wills for 
which effective means of harmonious canalization have not yet been dis- 
covered. Nevertheless, it does become one of the functions of the state to 
endeavor, by research or by the utilization of research, to find techniques and 
outlets by which diverse wills and impulses may be satisfied in a social way. 
At the same time, modern experience tends to indicate that evil is a reality 
in the world and that not all beings are capable of thorough and harmon- 
ious satisfaction through provision of socially acceptable outlets. However, 
it is probable that more motivations than are generally allowed can, by 
effective planned action, be provided with harmless or creative outlets. 
One of the functions of the state, though by no means its function ex- 
clusively, at least in the form of government, is the discovery and provision 
of moral equivalents. 

As it is impossible at once to satisfy harmoniously all drives in a world 
of imperfect beings, there is yet another function for the state as social psy- 
chiatrist. This is essentially to disseminate myths and symbols for loyalty 
which will create a sense of common belonging and provide a feeling of 
partially nonrational satisfaction in participating in a common adventure. 
Such myths and symbols when effective allow men, while not fully con- 
tented, and while aware of conflicts and frustrations, nevertheless to sub- 
ordinate the latter, to hold them in check, and to feel on balance, satisfied 
and adjusted. Now, the totalitarian regimes tended to rule largely 
through fear, which, as previously suggested, dammed up energies 
and created maladjustments. In addition, these regimes used myths 
and symbols directed to gaining a common allegiance while destroy- 
ing diversity. The object was not, at least primarily, to satisfy men at the 
level of their own needs and impulses, but to bring about forgetfulness or 
ignoring of such needs through a frenzied and enthusiastic attachment 
to the distracting symbols. An effective democratic society, quite to the con- 
trary, will endeavor to use such symbols only to the extent to which im- 
mediate satisfaction of diverse needs is impossible or impractical. Further- 
more, a democratic society ties those needs to actual satisfaction in a 
way which helps to create the conviction that in the continuity of social 
process there is an effective relationship between satisfaction, dissatisfaction, 
and the attempt to overcome the latter. In short, the myths and symbols 
embody at once a commemoration of what has been achieved and what is 
being achieved, together with an aspiration toward further achievement 
growing out of past and present. In addition, they offer to all further and 
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continuous hope for the removal of still existing discontents and frustrations. 
Certainly, within a democratic order there is party struggle, and there are 
struggles between groups, to use, to capture, and to develop the meaning of 
such symbols, as well as to add to them whenever new and unsatisfied needs 
are felt in the social process. Where, however, certain groups are not con- 
vinced that the existing symbols, their frame of reference, and the political 
process offer continued hopes of fulfillment, new and alien symbols, essen- 
tially revolutionary in character and incapable of harmonizing with the exist- 
ing scheme, develop and win adherence. Those symbols are used for attack 
on, and undermining of, the existing state. In this sense it may be properly 
argued that acceptance of the rules of the game and the existence of an 
underlying general will are necessary to the effectiveness of democracy. At 
this point, too, the problem of toleration of the intolerant gains new illu- 
mination. Essentially, the function of democratic government is, first of all, 
to provide means to diverse satisfactions and for a reasonable degree of social 
adjustments among its citizens; and secondly, in its political processes not 
less than in governmental propaganda, to keep myths and symbols alive and 
vital, and to readapt them continuously to changing situations. This is, in a 
particular sense, a major function of parties; and the role and value of the 
minor party is largely to insure, as a gadfly, that this function be not 
neglected. 


III. Tue Strate as Purposive Eco.ocist 


Man, however, lives and functions in a given environ/nent with certain 
resources which he shapes, utilizes, and develops for the satisfaction of his 
own needs. Now, if the state is to be successful in its work both as insurance 
agency and as social psychiatrist, there must be some continuity in the 
development of those resources and some assurance of their preservation. 
Furthermore, there must be a balanced continuity of relationship between 
population, environment and real income. This implies a doctrine of dy- 
namic equilibrium and of a dynamic optimum of population. There are 
manifestly limitations to the ability of the state itself to control or influence 
the growth or decline of population directly, though its policies will indirectly 
affect changes in the quantity, not less than the quality, of population. For 
the rest it is, at least over a short term, possible within some margin of 
error—a margin of which we have become pungently aware recently—to 
predict the probable future course of population growth or decline. Hence, 
a major problem of statecraft is to assure and to insure the develop- 
ment and use of resources in such a way as to make possible continuous ful- 
fillment of basic and conventional needs, as well as to create, within the 
limits of knowledge and resources, a sense of generally increasing satisfaction 
at the material level. Finally, the problem of modern statecraft is to widen 
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the range of availability of ultimate satisfactions and of effectively possible 
enjoyment of things which are good in themselves. 

It is at this point that the concept of the state as purposive ecologist 
becomes significant for our time. Ecology is in essence the study of the 
system of the balances between various forms of life, both flora and fauna, 
in a given habitat, granted basic geography, geology and climate. Now, it 
is commonplace that the introduction of some new factor into an environ- 
ment may totally upset the balance of life there prevailing. An animal 
imported into an unfamiliar environment may, indeed, rapidly perish; but 
it may, removed from the restraints of balance in which it had originally 
found itself, proliferate as the rabbit did in Australia. It may, as a conse- 
quence, destroy the whole balance in that environment, destroy, too, the 
forms of life therein prevailing, either directly or by using up their normal 
means of sustenance, and it may, ultimately, end with its own destruction 
through inadequacy of food supply. In the extreme it will bring about re- 
duction of the environment to desert. 


Human beings themselves are not exempt from the operation of these 
forces. Indeed, they are fauna in a habitat. But man’s own great abilities 
to change and to exploit his environment make the possibilities of upsetting 
such balance by his action even greater than those of other animals. 
Other animals normally bring about such an _ upsetting through 
their introduction into an environment where they are not habituated, an 
introduction frequently made by man himself, either deliberately or ac- 
cidentally. Man, however, by his own actions can rapidly and radically 
change the balance of an existing environment to which he is accustomed. 
This is particularly true in our modern technological society, with its extra- 
ordinary ability to change the meaning and uses of the given materials. 
Indeed, this is the basic significance of the third, or physico-chemical, in- 
dustrial revolution, which has accelerated enormously that capacity to 
exploit and utilize environments which begin with the initial Industrial 
Revolution. 

The idea that a major function of the state, if not the major function, is 
to promote men’s general welfare is ancient. To argue that the state is the 
purposive ecologist for society is merely to restate this objective in the light 
of modern conditions. Indeed, the concept has been largely accepted in 
certain areas. Border plant inspection, federal or state, to prevent the 
introduction of alien pests into established crop areas where a favorable 
balance from the point of view of human utilization and production of plant 
products prevails, is one example. Another is the rather similar attempt 
through quarantine to prevent the introduction of new, or the reintroduc- 
tion of previously eliminaied, insects and microorganisms directly harmful to 
man, into a particular state or area. Such activities, at least when not used 
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as excuses for rather differently motivated controls, are generally accepted as 
proper and necessary state functions. They involve, however, rather in- 
direct restriction on human economic activity and are recognized to be 
protective in character. 

Only to a limited degree has the same acceptance been given to con- 
servation. Far less has planning been acknowledged as a proper state or 
governmental function. In our society relationships are impersonal, and 
individuals have made their own economic judgments on a risk-taking basis. 
Often these judgments rested on a mere hunch as to their likelihood of suc- 
cess even from the point of view of profit, let alone of social desirability. Such 
undertakings on the part of the state become increasingly significant lest men 
harm their fellows who are unprotected, and not allowed by the state to in- 
dulge in self-help, even if they could do so effectively. Ultimately, too, men 
may destroy valuable resources and even render environments uninhabitable. 
The evidence of this destructiveness has increased from the slaughter of the 
buffalo to the depletion of soil fertility in the Dust Bowl. The wasting of 
forests and natural gas, the pollution of rivers, the destruction of wild life, 
as well as of those forms of wild life—such as fish—which constitute crops, 
are other examples. 

The root cause of such destruction is the very motivation which we 
have professed as an essential element in liberty, and which we have pro- 
claimed as desirable for maximizing welfare, namely the search for profit 
as a technique of utilizing creative energy to increase the social dividend. 
In the days preceding modern industrialization in this country, with its 
open frontier, and its vast resources—mineral, animal and vegetable—to be 
exploited and developed, such motivations, given existing knowledge and 
existing capital, were signally appropriate. There was need for hurry: 
By and large, the wastes involved were necessary costs of production. 
Quite often, there did not exist the effective knowledge to pre- 
vent them. Today, however, conditions have changed. In order to 
argue the function of the state as purposive ecologist, it is not necessary 
either to insist on a completely mature economy or to take the view- 
point that we are able to predict the needs or the knowledge of generations 
long in the future. Nor do we have the collective paternal duty of sacrific- 
ing present enjoyment completely, or to a very large degree, on behalf of 
future generations. It is, however, clear that within the present itself, men 
may—under the motivation of immediate gain—destroy very rapidly 
the usefulness of environment to the detriment both of themselves and of 
society, while wasting capital and labor in the process. Moreover, it is 
actually the man of small means who, in many cases, is most likely to do 
this, while the corporation which never dies may be more effectively 
conservationist in viewpoint, as for instance in the practice of 
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continuous yield in forestry. Secondly, by reason of a lack of 
effective power of compulsion as well as of simple irrelevance of the profit 
motivation to such action, private enterprise may find it inappropriate and 
impossible to undertake certain activities of regional or national planning 
which either prevent the misuse and destruction of resources from the point 
of view of human well-being, ar which create means for more adequate 
exploitation and utilization. More positively, the problem is to adjust 
different enterprises within a region so as to get an effective balance, to 
prevent the destruction of means of livelihood for some of those established 
in that region, and to allow harmonious positive regional development with 
a view to continuous and increasing yield in relation to the needs of those 
living within and without it, including a yield of direct satisfaction of 
persons desiring recreation or enjoyment of beauty. The judgment necessary 
to accomplish such purposes must be made by and through government, 
though it must rest ultimately on democratic consent and be subject to 
democratic criticism. Further, governmental controls and services are 
requisite to effectuate such judgment. 

The preceding argument is not intended as a statement that govern- 
ment should directly own or control all resources, that it should set 
standards for entry into all occupations, or that it should direct completely 
the use of capital and initiative. From the point of view of effectiveness, 
much of the government’s work may best be done by provision of knowledge, 
first through research, and then through its effective spreading to those who _ 
need it, rather than by direct compulsions. The present work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides excellent examples of these techniques. Never- 
theless, for purposes of resource security and lasting satisfaction of persons 
involved, it may become more and more necessary forcefully to prevent 
ill-advised, incompetent and destructive individual, group, and corporate 
activity. Yet, we must recognize the necessity of some wastes and sufferings 
in society if creative energy is not to be frustrated. We have to tolerate 
limited waste and destruction because of imperfect knowledge, and as a cost 
of gaining greater insight. Nor must we forget the danger of corruption, 
with waste of human capacities, from excessive and centralized power. 
Nevertheless, it seemed more and more obvious that the very nature of 
modern knowledge and modern techniques renders imperative an increased 
degree of control by public authority over the use and development of en- 
vironment for human welfare. Likewise, it necessitates the development, in 
individuals and groups, of motivations to action other than the search for 
immediate personal gain within those fields where the latter motivation 
manifestly leads to harm, first to society, and then to the individual. 
Control is especially requisite where such activities actually destroy 
the environment owned or controlled by the individual, or harm 
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that portion of it which is under the control of his neighbors. 
More generally, control would seem necessary in those situations in which 
a whole series of individuals, each working in somewhat similar ways under 
individualistic motivations, render an entire environment unlivable and 
valueless. Similarly, it becomes the function of government to undertake 
this task where such destruction has occurred and where individual motiva- 
tions would clearly of themselves not lead to possible reconstruction, if the 
environment and its potential products are necessary or useful to society 
as a whole. The same is to be said where neglect may cause a spreading of 
the disease and harm to environments hitherto not infected. Here again, 
the argument is not simply that government itself must do the task always 
directly through officials and public expenditure. In fact, it may often be 
desirable for government to create conditions by techniques of bounty and 
subsidy—or even by remission of taxes—which will allow the ancient moti- 
vation to work in such a way as to produce social good. The essential point 
here made, however, is that the state must function—through government, 
and through pressure on citizens as well as through aid to them—as a 
purposive ecologist with a concept of dynamic continuity. Such a 
concept includes under conservation some consideration of protect- 
ing established ways of living, and of getting a living, as a very basis 
for its own continued stability and for its effective performance of the other 
two major functions previously discussed. 

Two things may be noted as addenda. First, the problem of planning, 
and especially of planning at the city level for human safety and for the 
preservation and creation of beauty, involves considerations somewhat 
similar to those already given. Here, however, arises a yet more difficult 
question. To what degree should individual choice be permitted even with 
some waste and harm to fellow man, especially from the point of view of 
aesthetic satisfaction, in order not to create frustrations or to dam creativity? 
Secondly, careful thought should be given to the problem of political activity, 
and especially the issues of propaganda and of consent. These issues turn 
very largely on how, under modern conditions, to relate effectively often 
nonrational dogmas and beliefs to the activities necessary on the part of 
government and of individuals. This is particularly true if such individuals 
are to enjoy successfully and sustainedly the satisfactions they admittedly 
desire, satisfactions which are yet not automatically harmonized, or which 
may even be incompatible with their nonrational feelings and the prevalent 
clichés. For a democracy, this involves partly the effective reinterpretation 
of symbols. It involves not less clearly the development, by education, of a 
greater understanding of the nature of modern society. This understanding 
will facilitate such reinterpretation, and even lead to a demand for it. It 
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may, incidentally, be noted that much of the current consideration of 
general education, of the revamping of curricula, rests basically on this 
perception. It is in this sense, too, that the dogma according to which 
education is fundamental to democracy should be interpreted at the 
present time. 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 
by 
Hans KELsEN 
University of California at Berkeley 


Membership in the United Nations may be terminated against the will 
of the member by expulsion in conformity with Article 6 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Can it be terminated voluntarily by withdrawal from 
the Organization? 

In contradistinction to the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
Charter does not contain provisions for withdrawal, nor is it possible to 
find such clauses in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. At the United Nations 
Conference an International Organization, subcommittee of Committee I/2, 
was of the opinion that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals deliberately 
omitted provisions for withdrawal in order to avoid the weakness of the 
League’s Covenant. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, it was asserted, in- 
tended to establish a really permanent organization. It was argued, among 
other things, that the possibility of withdrawal would give recalcitrant 
members the opportunity of securing concessions from the Organization by 
threatening to leave it.2 When the question was brought up in Committee 
1/2 whether withdrawal should be expressly provided for in the Charter, 
nineteen states voted affirmatively, and twenty-two states voted negatively. 
Finally, the Committee agreed that no withdrawal clause should be in- 
serted in the Charter but that its idea could be expressed by the following 
text, which it decided by thirty-eight votes to insert in the report: 


The Committee adopts the view that the Charter should not make 
express provision either to permit or to prohibit withdrawal from the 
Organization. The Committee deems that the highest duty of the 
nations which will become Members is to continue their cooperation 
within the Organization for the preservation of international peace and 
security. If, however, a Member because of exceptional circumstances 
feels constrained to withdraw, and leave the burden of maintaining 
international peace and security on the other Members, it is not the 
purpose of the Organization to compel that Member to continue its 
cooperation in the Organization.—It is obvious, particularly, that with- 
drawals or some other forms of dissolution of the Organization would 
become inevitable if, deceiving the hopes of humanity, the Organiza- 
tion was revealed to be unable to maintain peace or could do so only 


1United Nations Conference on International Organization (Hereinafter quoted UNCIO), Sum- 
mary Report of Sixth Meeting of Committee I/2, May 14, 1945, Doc. 314, p. 2. 
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at the expense of law and justice—Nor would a Member be bound 
.to remain in the Organization if its rights and obligations as such were 
changed by Charter amendment in which it has not concurred and 
which it finds itself unable to accept, or if an amendment duly ac- 
cepted by the necessary majority in the Assembly or in a general 
conference fails to secure the ratification necessary to bring such 
amendment into effect.—It is for these considerations that the Com- 
mittee has decided to abstain from recommending insertion in the 
Charter of a formal clause specifically forbidding or permitting with- 
drawal.® 


According to this commentary which was included in the report of Com- 
mission I to the plenary session of the Conference, any Member has the 
right to withdraw from the Organization “because of exceptional circum- 
stances.” Who, however, is competent to decide the question as to whether 
“exceptional circumstances” exist? Since the Charter does not confer this 
competence upon a special organ any Member is authorized to decide this 
question for itself. That means that any Member has—according to the 
commentary given by Committee I/2—the right to withdraw from the 
Organization whenever it deems it necessary to withdraw. It is true that 
the commentary tries to explain somehow the vague term “exceptional 
circumstance” by illustrating its meaning by some examples. Thus, the first 
case cited for such exceptional circumstances would arise if “the Organiza- 
tion was revealed to be unable to maintain peace or could do so only at the 
expense of law and justice.” Again, the question may be asked as to who 
is competent to decide that the Organization was unable to maintain 
peace; and again the answer is that any Member has the right to decide 
this question for itself. The second example of “exceptional circumstances” 
is that a Member’s “rights and obligations as such were changed by Charter 
amendment in which it has not concurred.” This opinion, however, is in 
open contradiction to Articles 108 and 109 of the Charter, according to 
which amendments to the Charter shall come into force “for all Members 
of the United Nations” when they have been adopted by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the General Assembly or recommended by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Conference, and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of the Members of the 
United Nations, including all the permanent members of the Security 
Council. The amendment is binding not only upon the Members which 
have voted for it or recommended it and ratified it, but also upon all the 
other Members. A Member has no better right to withdraw because it is 
unable to accept the amendment than to withdraw because it does no 
longer accept any provision of the original Charter. That a Member with- 
draws from the Organization means—if not expressed in this figurative 
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term—that a state terminates, in relation to itself, by a unilateral act the 
binding force of a treaty. According to the text of the Charter, there is no 
difference between the binding force of the provisions of the original Charter 
and the binding force of the provisions of an amendment duly accepted in 
accordance with Article 108 or Article 109. 

It is difficult to understand the third example, which refers to a case 
when “an amendment duly accepted by the necessary majority in the 
Assembly or in the General Conference fails to secure the ratification 
necessary to bring such amendment into effect.” If the amendment does not 
come into effect, the legal situation is unchanged. A Member which votes 
for or recommends an amendment because it considers it desirable may 
wish to withdraw if the amendment fails to secure the necessary ratifica- 
tion; but the commentary of Committee I/2 does not restrict the right of 
withdrawal to Members which voted for, or recommended the amendment 
and ratified it. After an amendment adopted by the General Assembly in 
conforinity with Article 108, or recommended by the General Conference in 
conformity with Article 109 has failed to secure the ratifications necessary to 
bring such amendment into effect, every Member has—according to the 
wording of the interpretation given by Committee I1/2—the right to with- 
draw. The question is only as to when this right comes into existence. 
Since the Charter does not prescribe a certain period of time within which 
an amendment is to be ratified, and since it does not exclude the possibility 
of ratifying an amendment even years after its acceptance by the General 
Assembly or the General Conference, it is hardly possible to fix a certain 
time when an amendment has failed to secure the necessary ratifications. 


The commentary of Committee I/2, according to which any Member 
of the Organization has the right to withdraw by a unilateral act, is not 
quite consistent with the Principles of the Charter. For the purpose of such 
withdrawal is to get rid of the obligations imposed upon the Member by 
the Charter, especially those imposed by an amendment in which the Mem- 
ber has not concurred. This purpose, however, cannot be reached by with- 
drawal since, according to Article 2, Section 6, non-Members are under the 
obligations established by the Charter, or by an amendment to the Charter, 
just as are Members. If the Security Council considers withdrawal of a 
Member to be a threat to the peace, it may, according to Article 39, recom- 
mend to the Member to refrain from withdrawing, and, in case of non- 

compliance with this recommendation, take enforcement measures; or the 
Security Council may take enforcement measures without previous recom- 
mendations, and, by doing so, it may compel the state to remain a Member. 
‘In this sense the commentary of Committee I/2 has been interpreted in the Hearings before 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, p. 240. To the question of a Senator: “If the United 
States proposed an amendment which was vital and it was not By wey would 


be 
grounds for withdrawal?”, the representatives of the Department of State answered in the 
affirmative. . For the complete reference see infra, page 37, note 9. 
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Hence, the statement of the commentary that “it is not the purpose of the 
Organization to compel that Member to continue its cooperation in the 
Organization,” is incompatible with the possibilities established by the 
wording of Article 39 of the Charter. 

When, on June 25, 1945, the report of Commission I embodying the 
commentary of Committee I/2 was presented at the Ninth Plenary Session 
of the Conference, the delegate of the Soviet Union dissented by declar- 
ing that: 


The opinion of the Soviet Delegation is that it is wrong to condemn 
beforehand the grounds on which any state might find it necessary to 
exercise its right of withdrawal from the Organization. Such right is 
an expression of state sovereignty and should not be reviled, in advance, 
by the International Organization. May I cite as an example of un- 
conditional acknowledgment of this right of sovereign states Article 17 
of the Constitution of U.S.S.R., which reads as follows: “To ev 

Union Republic is reserved the right freely to secede from U.S.S.R.” 
It is common knowledge that this right is a most striking manifestation 
of democracy on which the organization of the Soviet State is founded. 
The U.S.S.R. is formed on the basis of voluntary accession. It would 
be still less justifiable to condemn in advance the reasons for a state’s 
withdrawing from the International Organization, which is also founded 
on voluntarily participation of sovereign states. To deny or to revile 
such a right would be a violation of principles of democracy and 


sovereignty® 


According to the view of the delegate of the Soviet Union, the right of 
withdrawal is a consequence of the principle of democracy as well as of the 
principle of sovereignty. This opinion, however, was not shared by Com- 
mittee I/2, which, in its commentary, did not deduce the right of with- 
drawal from the sovereignty of the Members. The commentary speaks only 
of withdrawal under “exceptional circumstances.” But the Rapporteur of 
Commission I in its meeting held on June 23, 1945, introduced the com- 


mentary by saying: 


The Commission does not recommend any text on withdrawal for in- 
clusion in the Charter. However, the absence of such a clause is not 
intended to impair the right of withdrawal, which each state possesses 
on the basis of sovereign equality of the members.® 


The principle of “equality” of Members is in no way impaired if all the. 
Members, large and small, do not have the right to withdraw from the 
Organization by a unilateral act. The same is true with respect to the 
principle of democracy in so far as the principle of democracy in the rela- 


S5UNCIO, Verbatim Minutes of the Ninth Plenary Session, June 25, 1945, Doc. 1210 P/20, p. 9. 
SUNCIO, Verbatim Minutes of the Fifth Meeting of Commission I, Doc. 1187, p. 5. 
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tionship among states is identical with that of equality. Only if the concept 
of democracy is identified with anarchy (liberalism), that is to say, if free- 
dom alone is supposed to be the basic principle of democracy, is such an 
interpretation possible. If Soviet Russia is a democracy, this democracy’s 
basic principle is certainly not freedom, but—perhaps—equality. 

The statement of the delegate of the Soviet Union that the right of 
withdrawal is the expression of the Member’s sovereignty is not confirmed 
by his reference to Article 17 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. The fact 
that the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. contains an express provision con- 
ferring upon the members the right to secede is an argument against the 
doctrine that this right is an expression of sovereignty. If it were, no express 
provision conferring such right would be necessary. The insertion of Article 
17 into the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. shows that the authors of the Con- 
stitution were of the correct opinion that such an express provision is neces- 
sary in order to give the members the right to secede. This right is not a 
consequence of their sovereignty; the members have it because it is con- 
ferred upon them by the Constitution to which they are subjected as parts 
of a state. In Committee I/2 of the San Francisco Conference, the delegate 
of the Soviet Union declared to be in favor of a “frank statement in the 
Charter” concerning the right of withdrawal.’ Such a statement would have 
been superfluous if the right of withdrawal is a consequence of sovereignty 
and if the Members, with regard to their status as “states,” and in spite of 
their submission to the Charter, are considered as “sovereign.” 


If sovereignty implies an inalienable right of withdrawing from the 
organization established by an international treaty to which a state is the 
contracting party, then sovereignty means that a sovereign state is bound by 
a treaty to which it is a party only as long as it pleases. Sovereignty, in this 
unrestricted sense of the term, is incompatible with any idea of international 
law binding upon the states. If the concept of unrestricted sovereignty, as 
advanced by the delegate of the Soviet Union, were really at the basis of the 
Charter, none of its provisions would have binding force upon the contract- 
ing parties. It can hardly be denied that it is an essential function of the 
international organization established by the Charter to restrict the “sov- 
ereignty” of the Members and, thus, to eliminate the idea of an unrestricted 
sovereignty, in spite of the wording of Article 2, Section 1, which proclaims 
“sovereign equality” of the Members as a principle of the Organization. 

The commentary on withdrawal included in the report of Commission I 
is of no legal importance. In order to get legal effect, that is to say, in order 
to have the character of an authentic interpretation of the Charter, it would 
have been necessary to insert the principles, expounded in the commentary, 


™UNCIO, Summary Report of the Twenty-eighth Meeting of Committee 1/2, June 19, 1945, 
Doc. 1086, p. 3. 
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into the text of the Charter, or to make them the substance of another treaty 
concluded by all the states which were contracting parties to the Charter, 
especially of a so-called additional protocol, to be formulated as a 
reservation attached to the signature or to the ratification. None 
of these procedures was adopted.7* At the plenary . session, during 
which the report of Commission I was presented to the conference, the 
leaders of the delegations were invited to vote on the Charter, the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, and the Interim Arrangements. They 
were not invited to vote on the report of Commission I embodying the 
commentary on withdrawal. Besides, one Member of the Conference de- 
clared expressly its dissent. The agencies competent to apply and to in- 
terpret the Charter will not be bound by the commentary embodied in the 
report of Commission I. Hence, they will answer the question as to the 
right of withdrawal according to existing international law. 


It is a generally accepted opinion that an international treaty which is 
concluded with the purpose of setting up an everlasting condition of things 
cannot be denounced by a contracting party if this treaty does not provide 
for the possibility of unilateral withdrawal. The only exception to this rule 
admitted by some writers (but not by all) is the application of the 
clausula rebus sic stantibus. The question as to whether this clausula is a 
part of positive international law is much discussed. If this question is 
answered in the affirmative, the meaning of the clausula is supposed to be 
only that “a vital change of circumstances may be of such kind as to justify 
a party in demanding to be released from the obligations of an unnotifiable 
treaty.”® “Vital change of circumstances” means that the obligations stipu- 
lated in the treaty imperil the existence of the party which demands to be 
released. When a state is of the opinion that a vital change of circumstances 
has occurred, it must first request the other party or parties to abrogate the 
treaty. If such abrogation, together with the suggestion to submit the case 
to an international court, is refused, the state may declare itself to be no 
longer bound by the treaty. In case a Member of the United Nations should 
intend to withdraw from the Organization because of a vital change of cir- 
cumstances, it must request from the Organization to be released from 
membership, and if this request is refused, the dispute should be submitted 
to the principal judicial organ of the Organization, the International Court 
of Justice. But there is no provision in the Charter which authorizes the 
7a. As to the attempt to consider the right of withdrawal from the Organization as a multilateral 
reservation known to all the signatories before the exchange of ratifications, it should be 
noted that neither in the discussions of the San Francisco Conference nor in the text of the 
Charter was an agreement expressed to the effect that the States participating in the Con- 
ference were allowed to sign or ratify the Charter with reservations. Since the Charter is a 
treaty open to accession, a reservation, in order to be valid for subsequent Members, would 
have to be attached to the accession. None of the States which were admitted to the United 
Nations under Article 4 of the Charter joined the Organization with a reservation con- 
cerning the right of withdrawal. 

Oppenheim, Lassa F. L., International Law, Vol. I (Fifth Edition), New York, 1937, pp. 738 ff. 
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Security Council or the General Assembly to release a state from member- 
ship, and the International Court of Justice has no jurisdiction in a dispute 
between the Organization and a Member. The Member that wishes to 
withdraw has to address its request to all the other Members of the Organ- 
ization; and the Member is allowed to exercise its right of withdrawal only 
after it has waited a reasonable period of time for an answer, unless the 
other Members suggest that the case be submitted to the decision of an 
international tribunal. This tribunal may be the International Court of 
Justice if the dispute is presented as a dispute between states, not as a dis- 
pute between the Organization as such and its Members. In case the tri- 
bunal does not decide that a vital change of circumstances has occurred, no 
right of withdrawal exists. 

This analysis shows that the clausula rebus sic stantibus does not confer 
upon the Members the right of withdrawal as an expression of their “sover- 
eignty”; nor does it confer the right to withdraw under “exceptional cir- 
cumstances” as referred to in the commentary of Committee 1/2. “Excep- — 
tional circumstances” are not at all identical with “vital change of circum- 
stances.” The fact, it is to be noted especially, that an amendment has been 
made without the consent of a Member, or the fact that an amendment 
voted for by a Member has not been made, cannot be interpreted to con- 
stitute a vital change of circumstances of such a kind as to justify that a 
party be released from membership. For the change involved by these facts 
has been foreseen by the Charter whose function it is to establish a legal 
stability in spite of such changes. 

The commentary of Committee I/2 refers only to the withdrawal of 
“Members” from the Organization, the term “Members” meaning members 
of the community constituted by the Charter in the narrower sense of the 
term, namely the states represented in the General Assembly. There exists, 
however, an international organization constituted by the Charter in the 
wider sense of the term, comprising as an integral part the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. This is the total community of the United 
Nations, which is composed of two partial communities: the United Nations 
in a narrower sense, and the judicial community constituted by the Statute 
of the Court. A state may be a member of the judicial community of the 
United Nations (in the wider sense of the term) without being a member 
of the United Nations (in the narrower sense of the term). The problem 
of withdrawal may arise also for states which are only members of the 
judicial community. It has been completely ignored in the discussions on 
withdrawal at the San Francisco Conference. The answer to the question 
as to whether states which are members of the judicial community of the 
United Nations, but which are not “Members of the United Nations,” may 
withdraw from the judicial community depends, in the first place, on the 
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contents of the conditions determined, under Article 93, section 2, of the 
Charter, by the General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council, as well as on the conditions laid down under Article 35, section 2, 
of the Statute by the Security Council. Those “conditions” may, or may not 
confer upon the state becoming a member of the judicial community the 
right of withdrawal from the community. If the condition referred to in 
Article 93, section 2, of the Charter and Article 35, section 2, of the Statute 
do not confer the right of withdrawal from the judicial community upon the 
states which are only members of this community, no such right exists, since 
neither the Charter nor the Statute stipulate such a right. However, if the 
interpretation of Committee I/2 is accepted, the principles laid down in 
this commentary may, by analogy, be applied also to the withdrawal from 
the judicial community constituted by the Statute. 

According to Article 93, section 1, the “Members of the United Na- 
tions” are ipso facto parties to the Statute and hence members of the judicial 
community. Any such state is a member of two communities: of the United 
Nations as constituted by the Charter in the narrower sense of the term, and 
of the judicial community constituted by the Statute. Provided the “Mem- 
bers of the United Nations” have the right of withdrawal in conformity with 
the commentary of Committee I/2, may this right be exercised only with 
respect to membership in the total community, or also with respect to each 
of the partial communities of which the total community is comprised? Is it 
possible to withdraw as a “Member of the United Nations,” but not, at the 
same time, as a member of the judicial community, and vice versa? With 
respect to the League of Nations and the judicial community constituted by 
the Protocol of December 16, 1920, the same question was to be answered 
in the affirmative, at least in so far as withdrawal from the League was 
possible without withdrawal from the judicial community. If withdrawal 
from the judicial community was possible at all, it was certainly possible 
without withdrawal from the League. But neither the Protocol nor the 
adjoined Statute provided for the possibility of withdrawal. The mutual 
independence of membership in the two communities was the consequence 
of the fact that the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
was not an integral part of the Covenant, and that the League was an 
international community different from the one constituted by the Statute. 
However, the Statute of the International Court of Justice, although an 
integral part of the Charter, is nevertheless a relatively independent instru- 
ment. It is subject to an amendment procedure not identical with that of the 
Charter. It is especially the fact that membership in the community con- 
stituted by the Statute is possible without membership in the “United 
Nations” which makes the interpretation possible that a Member of the 
United Nations may withdraw from the judicial community only, or may 
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withdraw from the United Nations (in the narrower sense) while remain- 
ing, at the same time, a party to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. That a state may become a party to the Statute after having with- 
drawn from the United Nations Organization cannot be doubted. If the 
right of withdrawal is considered to be the consequence of the Member’s 
sovereignty, it is hardly possible to deny that a state may restrict the exercise 
of this right to any extent it likes. The “extraordinary circumstances” re- 
ferred to in the commentary of Committee I/2 may concern only the United 
Nations in the narrower sense, not the judicial community and vice versa. 
This is particularly true of the two examples of extraordinary circumstances 
mentioned in the Commentary. The “Organization” may be unable to 
maintain peace, but the Court may work satisfactorily; or the Court may be- 
come an instrument of power politics instead of law and justice, while the 
“Organization” in the narrower sense may maintain peace in a satisfactory 
way. The amendment, whose acceptance or nonacceptance—according to 
the commentary—may be a cause of withdrawal, may be either an 
amendment to the Charter in the narrower sense, or an amend- 
ment to the Statute, a fact which has been ignored by the commentary. If 
the states, “Members of the United Nations” and, at the same time, mem- 
bers of the judicial community constituted by the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, have a right of withdrawal at all, this right may be 
exercised separately with respect to each of the two partial communities. 

When the ratification of the United Nations’ Charter was considered 


before the U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, the problem of 
withdrawal from the Organization was discussed at length. One of the chief 
official advisors of the United States Delegation to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, Mr. Dulles, declared, when testifying before the Senate Committee, 
that: 


It was my view from the beginning, and I so advised the United 
States delegation, that under the original Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
where there was no provision either to allow withdrawal or to veto 
withdrawal, it followed, as a matter of law, that there was a right of 
withdrawal, the reason being that the agreement was not of a type 
which in any sense merged the member states into a new government 
or under which they give up any of their independence. That being so, 
the arrangement was in the nature of a joint adventure, you might say, 
and not one whereby the member states lost their independence of ac- 
tion in any respect by merging it and creating a new government, as 
was done under the Constitution of the United States. So it was and is 
my view that, quite apart from any interpretation, there is a general 
right of withdrawal.® 


*United States Congress-Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 79th Congress, First 74 on the Charter of 
the United Nations for the Maintenance of International Peace and Security, submitted by 


the President of a. United States on —_ ~* 2, 1945. Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1945, p. 
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It appears that Mr. Dulles’ statement is in open contradiction to the opinion 
expressed during the San Francisco Conference by the subcommittee of 
Commission I/2. It is also noteworthy that Mr. Dulles, while not using the 
term “sovereignty” in his testimony, expressed the same opinion as the 
delegate from the Soviet Union, namely, that the right of withdrawal is an 
expression of the Members’ sovereignty. 

During the Senate hearings, the representative of the Department of 
State, Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, read the text of the commentary of Committee 
1/2. Then, Senator George stated: “The implication is that a Member- 
Nation would not have the absolute right of withdrawal because he must 
make application justifying the request for withdrawal; is that right?” In 
reply to this question Mr. Pasvolsky, calling attention of the Committee to 
Article 2, section 6 of the Charter of the United Nations, said: “There 
flows from that the proposition that withdrawing from the Organization 
does not relieve a state of the obligation to live up to its responsibilities 
stated in paragraph 6. The right of withdrawal of course remains, Senator 
George, but it has to be justified before the community of nations.” As may 
be seen, Mr. Pasvolsky confirmed Senator George’s interpretation that the 
commentary of Committee I/2 does not admit an “absolute right of with- 
drawal” since a Member “must make application justifying the request for 
withdrawal.” Then, Senator Vandenberg reminded the Committee: “Was 
not the unlimited right of withdrawal omitted, among other reasons, be- 
cause in the experience of the League of Nations that was the escape 
clause which prospective aggressors always embraced”; whereupon Mr. 
Pasvolsky answered: “This is absolutely true,” confirming Senator Vanden- 
berg’s statement that “the unlimited right of withdrawal” was “omitted.”*° 

To the question of Senator LaFollette “What would be the procedure, 
and who would determine whether the right to withdraw had been justi- 
fied?” Mr. Pasvolsky answered: “It would be like any other procedure in 
the relationship between a Member state and the Organization.” Although 
this answer did not specify the procedure, it admitted that a certain pro- 
cedure must be followed to effectuate withdrawal. Then, Senator LaFollette 
asked: “Would it be decided by the Security Council or how would it be 
decided? What body would pass on it? Assume some nation made applica- 
tion to withdraw; who would determine whether the reasons given were 
justified or not?” Mr. Pasvolsky’s answer to this question was: “You see, 
there is no sanction in the Organization to hold a state as a Member. There 
is a power in the Organization to say whether or not the reasons which are 
advanced by the state are good and sufficient reasons.”"* Finally, Mr. Pas- 
volsky declared: “The question of mechanics, as to which body would 
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“This interpretation means that the Organization is given the power to decide whether a 
Member has or has not, in a concrete case, the right of withdrawal. 
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handle that particular question and in what way, was not discussed. That 
was left for future determination. But I did want to call attention to the 
fact that in all matters relating to membership, the two organs act con- 
currently.” At that moment, the Chairman of the Committee, Senator Con- 
nally, intervened and propounded an opinion in direct opposition to the one 
until now advocated by Mr. Pasvolsky. This part of the Hearings is so im- 
portant that it shall be quoted at length. 

“The Chairman. Let me ask you a question right there: Is it not true 
that there is noe application required if a nation desires to withdraw? More- 
over, there is no specific procedure to be followed. The theory of the whole 
withdrawal proposal, as I understand it, was that the nation affected would 
have to be the judge of the circumstances which it claimed had altered its 
position, and the penalty would be simply a mobilization of world opinion 
as to whether its cause was a just one or an unjust one. 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. That is quite right. 

“The Chairman. And that there was no compulsive power to keep a 
nation within the League if it desired to withdraw? 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. That is right. 

“The Chairman. It was simply a question of leaving the world to 
judge whether they had adequate causes for withdrawal. They were the 
ones, however, to determine whether or not their circumstances had so 
changed as to make withdrawal justifiable. 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. That is right.” 

Later, Senator Tunnell asked: “In the absence of a surrender of the 
right of withdrawal, would not a sovereign state retain that right?” 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. That is right. 

“The Chairman. That was the theory we proceeded upon, was it not? 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. That is right. 

“The Chairman. We proceeded upon that theory in drafting this 
report of the committee. 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. That is right. 

“The Chairman. I sat in with the committee when that report was 
prepared. 

“Senator George. Then, Doctor, is it your answer that the Member 
state has an absolute right to withdraw? 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. Yes, Senator. 

“Senator George. Absolute? 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. Yes. 

“Senator George. Unqualified? 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. Yes. But it is on notice that it will have to justify it. 

“Senator George. You mean that it might incur the displeasure of the 
peace-minded people of the earth? 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. Yes, Senator.” 
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At this point of the discussion the representative of the Department of 
State admitted an absolute right of withdrawal as a consequence of the 
Members’ sovereignty. 

Next the effect of Article 39 of the Charter on the right of withdrawal 
was discussed. Senator Millikin asked: “If the Security Council found that a 
projected withdrawal threatened the peace and security of the world, what 
would happen so far as the nation is concerned that wanted to withdraw; 
would it be compelled to stay in or would it be allowed to withdraw and 
suffer penalties that any other nation might suffer if it threatened the peace 
and security of the world?”, whereupon Mr. Pasvolsky answered: “That 
would depend upon the decision of the Security Council.” This interpreta- 
tion, it should be noted, means that the Security Council has the power 
to compel the state to remain a Member, or to allow it to withdraw and take 
enforcement action against it as a non-member; which is the only correct 
interpretation of Article 39. The consequence of this interpretation is, of 
course, that with reference to Article 39, there cannot be an absolute right of 
withdrawal. This was exactly the conclusion drawn by Senator Millikin, 
who said: “May it be fairly inferred from what you have said that there is 
no such thing as a unilateral withdrawal without action by the Security 
Council?” And later: “And it follows from that that the Security Council 
could bring coercive measures to stop the withdrawal?” The astonishing 
answer to this question was: 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. No; it could not bring coercive measures to stop the 
withdrawal. What it could do is to say that, ‘Since you are no longer a 
Member and since some action of yours threatens the peace, you have got 
to put a stop to that action.’ That it has a right to do irrespective of 
whether a state is one which used to be a Member and withdraws or never 
was a Member, so long as it is a non-Member. 

“Senator Millikin. In other words, the probable decree of the Security 
Council would be to come back into the Organization? 

“Mr. Pasvolsky. Not necessarily.”?” 

Not necessarily; but possibly. Later, Mr. Pasvolsky declared: “I can- 
not imagine that a sanction of forcing a state against its will, contrary to 
the official interpretation which I have just read, would be a measure 
adopted by the Security Council.” But he admitted that “if the fact of 
withdrawal itself, in the opinion of the Security Council, resulted in a 
threat to peace,” it would be treated “like any other incident that threatened 
the peace without respect to membership or whether the state came back in 
or whether it did not.” This answer means that the Security Council may 
make any recommendation whatever, especially a recommendation to re- 
frain from withdrawal, or that it may take enforcement measures against 
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the Member with the effect to compel the Member to remain within the 
Organization. Finally, Senator Barkley asked: “No resolution or action that 
the Council or the Assembly could take could prevent the Member’s with- 
drawal?” Mr. Pasvolsky answered: “That would be my view.”** 

Another witness before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Mr. Green H. Hackworth—at that time the legal advisor of the Depart- 
ment of State, and now judge of the International Court of Justice— also 
testified on the question of withdrawal. He expressed the opinion that any 
Member of the United Nations has the right to withdraw for certain rea- 
sons. His first statement was this: 


I think that the very fact that the matter was discussed and it was 
decided not to incorporate a provision in the Charter with respect to 
withdrawal, and the further fact that the working committee, and 
later, the full Commission, approved a statement that it was not the 
purpose of the Organization to compel Members to continue in coopera- 
tion with it, shows that the Conference recognized that a state should 
have the right to withdraw from the Charter. I do not think that there 


is any question about the authority of a State to withdraw under the 
circumstances indicated. 


According to this statement the Members would have a right to withdraw 
under certain circumstances. But finally Mr. Hackworth declared: “I do not 
think that this provision (the commentary of Committee I/2) places any 
[Italics supplied] inhibition upon a state with respect to withdrawal.’* 

In reply to the question as to the legal effect of the commentary on 
withdrawal inserted in the Report of the Rapporteur of Committee I/2, 
Mr. Hackworth made the following statement: 


I say that for the reason that very frequently when treaties are entered 
into the parties interpret their provisions in separate documents. Some- 
times they place their interpretations in protocol, annexed to the treaty. 
At other times they make them in other ways, as by exchange of notes 
and so forth. So that here you have, it seems to me, something that 
would stand on substantially an equal footing with the Charter itself, 
because that question was raised and was discussed and it was decided 
not to include anything in the Charter; but they agreed upon this 
formula which was approved by the working committee and by the 
Commission. I do not think that there is any question that any court 
of law would regard that as a lega! interpretation of the right of the 
parties to withdraw. 


Then Senator Austin asked: “Whether it has not occurred to the judge 
that unless some state in the process of advising ratification of this treaty 
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expressly dissents to that provision, that provision is a part of their agree- 
ment.” Thereupon Mr. Hackworth answered: “I think that is a correct 
statement.”*® 

The fact that the working committee, and later the full Commission, 
approved the commentary on withdrawal is not equivalent to an inter- 
national treaty on this subject. This is particularly true since the delegate 
of the Soviet Union formally expressed his dissent from the commentary, and 
since the United Nations Conference on International Organization as such 
did not vote on this subject. If “the Conference recognized that a state 
should have a right to withdraw from the Charter,” it is difficult to under- 
stand why a clear provision was not inserted in the Charter, as had been 
suggested by the delegate of the Soviet Union. Such a provision would have 
been all the more necessary as there was evidently no agreement of opinions 
with respect to the legal effect of the silence of the Charter concerning the 
question of withdrawal. It is, perhaps, of interest to note in this connection 
the question of Senator Barkley addressed to Mr. Dulles, during the Hearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. “Might I suggest,” so asked 
Senator Barkley, “that what you attempted to do was that, whereas you did 
not prevent withdrawal, you did not wish to put in language that would 
encourage withdrawal without sufficient reason?” Thereupon Mr. Dulles 
answered: “That is correct.”*® If the rule concerning withdrawal formulated 
by the commentary is not an encouragement there was no reason not to 
insert this rule in the Charter. 

In his work, Digest of International Law, vol. V (1943), p. 299, Mr. 
Hackworth when dealing with the problem of withdrawal from a treaty, 
quotes the following passage from a memorandum transmitted by Assistant 
Secretary Olds to Senator Lenroot in connection with the question as to 
whether or not withdrawal from the Permanent Court of International 
Justice would be legally permissible: 


... There is no implied right in any one party to a treaty to withdraw 
at will in the absence of specific provision for such withdrawal by de- 
nunciation or otherwise or unless another party to the treaty has violat- 
ed it so substantially as to justify its termination. While there can be no 
question that the United States would have the power to withdraw from 
the Permanent Court at any time, still distinction between the power to 
take such action and the propriety thereof can be clearly drawn. I feel, 
therefore, that to avoid the possibility of future misunderstanding, and 
particularly to strengthen the regard which should be had for inter- 
national agreements, an appropriate reservation should be incorporated 
in the resolution by which the United States adheres to the Statute of 
the Permanent Court recognizing and reserving the right of the United 
States to withdraw from the Court. 


WIbid., p. 347. 
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‘In support of this statement, Mr. Hackworth quotes also the following 
passage from J. L. Brierly, Law of Nations (2nd ed., 1936), p. 201: 


... There is certainly no general right of denunciation of a treaty of 
indefinite duration; there are many such treaties in which the obvious 
intention of the parties is to establish a permanent state of things— 
for example, the Pact of Paris—but there are some which we may 
fairly presume were intended to be susceptible of denunciation, even 
though they contain no express term to that effect. A modus vivendi 
is an obvious illustration: treaties of alliance and of commerce are 
probably in the same case. 


There can be little doubt, that according to the opinion expressed 
in these passages and especially in the statement quoted from Brierly’s 
Law of Nations, a right of withdrawal from the United Nations would re- 
quire an express provision in the Charter. The Charter of the United 
Nations does certainly intend to establish a no less permanent state of things 
than the Pact of Paris which does not contain a provision of withdrawal. 
There is probably no expert in international law who would admit that any 
contracting party to the Pact of Paris has a right of withdrawal. But to the 
question of Senator Milliken: “I do not believe that there has been any- 
thing that you have said which conflicts with it [ie. the right of with- 
drawal] in any way,” Mr. Hackworth answered: “No, nothing at all.”*" 
This answer would be correct only if the commentary on withdrawal in- 
serted in the Report of the Rapporteur were an authentic interpretation of 
the Charter. This, however, is not the case. 


THE PATTERN OF CALIFORNIA POLITICS 
by 
Dean E. McHenry 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The recent celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of gold in California and the forthcoming centennial of statehood provide 
an occasion for re-examining California’s history and institutions. From the 
beginning, California enjoyed a fabulous reputation and was described in 
superlatives, both friendly and unfriendly. Attracted west by glamor, ad- 
venture, gold, land, oil, sunshine, and the movies—people have continued 
to migrate decade by decade in a never ending stream. With the rise in 
pepulation and industrial productivity, California has become a state to be 
reckoned with in national affairs. It now looks as if California may dis- 
place Pennsylvania in 1950 as the second largest state in population; it has 
long been second in area. From now on California will loom large in 
national political matters; its electoral vote will be cultivated assiduously by 
presidential candidates; its wishes will be increasingly respected in Congress. 

This rising importance justifies a closer look at California from the 
political point of view. What makes California tick, politically speaking? A 
casual visitor might detect no great difference from his own state. There is 
the usual two party alignment found throughout most of the country. The 
greatest contending forces in pressure politics are classifiable under headings 
of agriculture, business, and labor. 

As one inquires deeper, however, he soon discovers that beyond the 
superficial similarity there are many new departures. Here, parties mean less 
and pressure groups mean more. In moving west, many drop traditional 
party affiliations and remain independent voters. Unique, exotic, and ex- 
tremist politics are not uncommon. 


Unique Features oF Catirornia Po.itics 


Political parties are unusually weak in California. They received an 
unsavory reputation during the long period of domination by the Southern 
Pacific machine. Early in the progressive regime they were eliminated from 
city, county, school district, and judicial elections. Only a popular referen- 
dum in 1913 saved parties from a death sentence in respect to state legislative 
elections. Political parties were viewed by the progressives of 1910 and after 
as instruments through which bosses and machines manipulated public 
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affairs. Hence, they became scapegoats and were blamed for many of the 
evils that beset democratic politics. Once parties were discredited and re- 
moved from many sectors of electoral activity, a series of laws and con- 
stitutional amendments further undermined party responsibility. By far the 
most devastating of these was “cross-filing,’ a practice that permits an 
aspirant for nomination in the partisan primary to seek and accept the 
nominations of two or more parties. Launching and expanding the merit 
system cut off one of the favorite sources of energy for party organization. 
Adoption and use of the initiative, referendum, and recall accentuated still 
more the tendency to put issues and candidates before the electorate 
without the crystallizing influence that parties, in theory, should exert and, 
in practice, do exert in many other states.’ 

In California, pressure groups are extraordinarily influential. Around 
the time of the overthrow of the railroad machine, California, having passed 
through its mining and farming eras, now was developing the balanced 
economy that is today one of its great assets. New interests and groups, 
naturally, had a stake in legislation and politics. They sent lobbyists to the 
state capitol, county court house, and city hall. They covered the state with 
increasingly skillful propaganda. Group representation before the legisla- 
ture became the order of the day. Most groups spent their political funds 
directly for the campaigns of their favorite candidates. They contributed 
less frequently to party war chests. The “third house,” composed of group 
representatives, was accepted generally as having a valuable, if extralegal, 
role in the legislative process.? 

Third, the voters demonstrated marked independence in voting. The 
relative proclivity to insurgency of the California electorate is demonstrated 
less in national than in state elections, and less in general elections than in 
primaries. Except for the “Bull Moose” era, when California progressives 
left the Republican party early and stayed out late, third parties have not 
commanded large followings for either state or national offices. Even so, the 
unexpected is apt to happen. In 1934, Upton Sinclair, veteran Socialist, won 
the Democratic nomination for the governorship. In 1946 Governor Earl 
Warren secured the Democratic as well as the Republican party nomina- 
tion. In the same year, although registered Democrats outnumbered Re- 
publicans by 2,541,720 to 1,637,246, the people elected Republicans to all 
state constitutional executive offices, to one United States senatorship, and 
to fourteen of the twenty-three seats in the federal House of Representatives. 
In 1932, when registered Republicans outstripped Democrats by 1,565,264 to 
1The status and role of California parties is covered in Winston W. Crouch and Dean E. Mc- 


Henry, California Government, Politics and Administration (Berkeley = Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1945), chaps. iii and iv. 


*California pressure politics has been examined in Dean E. McHenry, The Third House: A 
Study of Organized Groups Before the California Legislature Bn M.A. Th 


Stanford University, — and in Dewey Anderson, California State Government (Stanf 
University: Stanford University Press, 1942), chap. iv. 
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1,161,482, presidential electors pledged to Franklin D. Roosevelt won by a 
500,000 plurality over their Republican opponents.* 

Fourth, extreme and unique political movements occur. The extremism 
commonly associated with California is manifested more in religious and 
social than in political fields. The most persistent and recurring of the 
exotic political groups are the old age pension movements. Defenders of 
senior citizens are numerous. Nearly every election year they spawn new 
plans that vie for places on the ballot. Although ostensibly serving a human- 
itarian cause, the pensioneers are so powerful that they cause some politicians 
to neglect the fiscal capacity of the state in their scramble for the band- 
wagon. They whet the appetities of the old folks for unachievable an- 
nuities, and they distort the social services by overstressing relief to the needy 
aged, neglecting at the same time such vital fields as child welfare and health 
services. Apart from the pension crowd, there has been no other “out-of-this- 
world” political movement that has persisted so tenaciously in California. 

Extremism in the more usual sense of the far left and the far right also 
is common in the “Golden State.” Communists are well-organized and 
articulate on the water front, and in some motion picture circles, though 
not nearly so potent as legislative investigating committees would have the 
public believe. Among farmers and businessmen there is a minority of die- 
hard reactionaries which holds that no principle is sufficiently dear to justify 
the modification of a property right.* 


HistoricaL Factors 


The transcontinental railroad was completed in 1869. It brought 
radical changes in California’s political and economic conditions, and it re- 
mained the acknowledged political boss for some forty years. The methods 
of the company were revealed in the exhibits and testimony of a notable 
court case’ and of a congressional investigation.* The railroad got into 
politics, national and state, in order to secure grants and concessions and to 
defend itself against discrimination and blackmail. 

In the early nineties Leland Stanford retired from the presidency of 
the railroad and was succeeded by Huntington. William F. Herring then 
was chosen legal counsel for the company whose political activities for the 


3All figures on election returns are from California, Secretary of State, Statement of Vote, 
issued after each primary and general election. 

‘Exotic political movements 2c California are described interestingly in Luther Whiteman and 
Samuel L. Lewis, Glory Roads (New York: Crowell, 1936). Rightist groups were “worked 
over” by the LaFollette subcommittee on free speech and rights of labor. See especially 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Education and Labor, 78th Congress, 2nd session, Report No. 
398, Part 4, on ys Associated Farmers, pp. 1129-1693. Leftist groups were exposed in the 
— reports of the state legislative and Congressional Committees on un-American 
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next two decades remained in Herrin’s province. The machine he headed 
maintained a close control over local and state politics that was relatively 
unbroken until the progressive “revolution” of 1910. This control amounted 
to domination of the Republican party and, to some extent, of the Demo- 
cratic party as well. There were Southern Pacific candidates, often on both 
tickets, at each election. 

The machine yoke was thrown off by the victory of the progressive 
forces in the election of November, 1910, whose campaign was conducted 
by the Lincoln-Roosevelt League, which had been organized three years 
earlier. Progressive standard-bearer was Hiram W. Johnson, who was 
elected Governor and who remained leader of the reform movement until 
his resignation to enter the United States Senate in 1917. In that six-year 
period, California had one of the finest administrations any state has ever 
enjoyed, and much of California’s reputation for “advanced” legislation 
‘dates back to this period. Johnson was succeeded by another progressive 
Governor and the progressive majority in the Legislature continued. 

The conservative forces returned in the election of 1922. There was 
no turnover in party. As in states of the deep south, the real conflict oc- 
curred in the party primary, for California was a one party state. The 
Republican primary settled whether progressive or conservative factions 
should govern. In 1926 the progressives came back under the leadership 
of C. C. Young; four years later the pendulum swung back to the con- 
servative side, led by James Rolph, Jr. 

By 1934 it began to look as if the Democrats might threaten the long 
spell of Republican rule. However, the nomination of Upton Sinclair 
proved too much for the voters to take in one dose, and a conservative 
Republican regime under Frank F. Merriam secured a victory. In 1938 a 
New Deal Democrat, Culbert L. Olson, won the governorship. He was the 
first and only Democratic Governor since 1898. For the first time since 
1893, the Assembly, too, was Democratic. The Senate remained Republican, 
as it has been since 1889. In 1942 the Democratic tide was halted and 
turned back with the election of Republican Governor Earl Warren and the 
resurgence of Republican strength in both houses of the Legislature. 

While any recent political history of California will mention fre- 
quently the term Party, it would be erroneous to assume that a truly re- 
sponsible system of party government has been in operation. Thus, from 
1910 to 1934 the important cleavage was not between parties but among 
factions of the Republican party. When, belatedly, the New Deal did come 
to state affairs, the Democratic administration was careless and soon lost 
public confidence. Since 1942 there has been a sort of “era of good feel- 
ing,” with party lines substantially obscured in the Legislature and in much 
of the state. I 
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The 1940 census gives many clues to the peculiar political behavior of 
the people of California.’ The state is highly urbanized; in 1940, its popula- 
tion was 71 percent urban and 29 percent rural; it was the sixth most urban- 
ized state, preceded only by Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Illinois. 


The population is aging rapidly; the element 65 years of age and above 
has increased from 1.0 percent in 1870 to 8.8 percent in 1940; the 1940 
figure for the nation as a whole was 6.8 percent. The increase over the years 
is attributable both to the maturing of a former frontier community and the 
influx of large numbers of retired persons. This aged group is, of course, the 
nucleus of support behind the many proposed pension schemes. 

California’s population is diverse in race and national origin. Its 
Negro population was, in 1940, about three times that of all other Pacific 
and Mountain states combined. In people of races other than white and 
Negro, California had far more than any other state in the union. The 
state’s foreign born constituted 13.2 percent of the white population, as com- 
pared with 9.7 percent in the country as a whole. California’s foreign born 
element is the largest west of Michigan and is unusual mainly by reason of 
the fact that natives of Mexico lead all the rest. 


The people of California have received an exceptionally large number 
of years of schooling. The median number of school years completed by 
Californians of twenty-five years of age and over in 1940 was 9.9; only 
Utah with 10.2 had a higher level; the national median was 8.4. 


An unusually large element of the population is new to the state. The 
population growth of the state has been phenomenal; decade after decade 
people have moved to this far western “promised land.” The largest gain 
was 310.4 percent, between 1850 and 1860; the smallest was 21.7 between 
1930 and 1940; the average gain per decade has been over 40 percent. This 
rapid growth means, of course, that native sons and daughters are in- 
frequently encountered and that the newcomer is the more typical. The 
migrant brings to the state his traditional party affiliation. When mid- 
westerners predominate among migrants, the Republicans reap the lion’s 
share of new adherents; when southwesterners lead, as in 1930-1940, the 
Democratic strength is augmented. Many people migrating west late in life 
never adjust fully to the changed environment and live out their remaining 
years of life thirsting for companionship and hungering for news of their 
home towns. 


‘For California, primary reliance has been placed on U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 

the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States, Population, Second Series, Characteristics 
of the Population, California (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942). Compara- 
tive data for other states have been obtained largely from the Statistical Abstract. 
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RESOURCES AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 


If the people of California are heterogeneous, the other natural re- 
sources of the state are even more varied. Here, in an area larger than the 
British Isles but smaller than France, occur many types of climate, soils, 
minerals, terrain, and vegetation. Settlers have utilized these resources in 
different ways and to greater or lesser extent at different periods in the 
state’s history. Preoccupied in the first decade of statehood with digging 
gold, Californians soon recognized that a judicious mixture of soil, sun and 
rain, and hard work on the land could produce agricultural wealth greater 
than mineral wealth. In its second half-century, California gradually de- 
veloped a rather balanced and well-rounded industrial potential, soundly 
rooted in its own resources and aimed, point blank, at promising markets. 

It has been a broad-bottomed industrial developmerit, plural in the 
sense that major reliance is placed on no single industry. Los Angeles cur- 
rently claims that it is the only metropolitan area in the country with as 
many as nine major industries. Even in 1940, California had seven manu- 
facturing fields in which over 20,000 employed workers were engaged; the 
impact of war greatly expanded industrial capacity, and postwar necessities 
have caused many of the new facilities to be used for fabricating a great 
range of new goods. 

Heavy industry has not been developed on an extensive scale. Basically 
this deficiency is due to the lack of coal deposits and to the relative low 
quality and inaccessability of iron deposits. Building a great iron and steel 
industry on the coast was regarded as uneconomic, and little was done 
until World War II, when the Geneva plant was constructed in Utah and 
the Fontana plant was begun in Southern California. Upon the hotly de- 
bated future of these enterprises may depend the further development of 
manufacturing and processing industries in allied fields. 


PERVERSIONS OF THE PRIMARY 


When California adopted a direct primary law in 1909, the legislation 
contained the usual type of party test to be complied with by aspirants for 
nominations. In order to qualify, the candidate must declare that he had 
supported the party at the preceding general election. This test was modified 
in 1911. It was abolished outright in 1913 when candidates were given 
expressly the right to seek the nomination of more than one party. The prac- 
tice that has grown up under this provision is called “cross-filing.” After 
thirty-five years of experience with it, cross-filing deserves the designation of 
one of the greatest barriers to party responsibility yet devised.® 


*The leading sources : the California primary include the paeeetons Victor J. W 
“California Direct P: the A f P 


Annals of American Academy o’ and 
» Vol. 106 (March, 1923), pp. 116-127; E. C. Campbell, “Party Nominations in 
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Cross-filing is in very general use by candidates for state executive, state 
legislative, and congressional offices. The temptation to use it is terrific. 
The successful cross-filer manages to secure both major party nominations. 
Then, at the general election, his name appears on the ballot together with 
either the “Republican-Democratic” label, or with the “Democratic-Repub- 
lican” label, his own party being named first. The final election becomes 
a mere formality for the successful cross-filer, who is spared the expense, 
energy, and worry of conducting a campaign. In the 1946 California general 
election the following offices were, in effect, filled in the primaries by one 
candidate’s securing both major party nominations: Governor, Secretary of 
State, Controller, Treasurer, all four members of the Board of Equalization, 
one-half of the Representatives in Congress, and about three-fourths of the 
state legislators. 

The basic objection to cross-filing is that it destroys party responsibility. 
No party can be held accountable to any extent for the actions of its 
nominee when that person is not even a member of the party. Another 
objection is that the system often produces a minority winner, a candidate 
who cross-files successfully, but in so doing, fails to poll a clear majority 
of the votes cast. If he has the largest number of votes for each party, then 
he is declared the nominee of each despite the fact that a real majority has 
not favored him. The average voter finds the cross-filing scheme highly 
deceptive, for he is confronted with a long primary ballot filled with names 
of candidates about whom he knows little, particularly those for minor 
offices. Consequently, although he wishes to have nominees who support 
the general program of his party, he may cast his ballot, without realizing it, 
for candidates of the opposing party. In the general election, then, the 
electorate receives a ballot that offers no real candidate alternatives for a 
large share of the partisan offices listed thereon. The results are capricious 
and it is obvious that such a system places a premium on deception and 
political irresponsibility. 

Cross-filing is even more incomprehensible and illogical when other 
aspects of the primary law are examined. Thus, the latter provided since 
1917 that a candidate is disqualified from holding another party’s nomina- 
tion unless he also secures his own. Nearly every primary election produces 
one or more disqualifications; the appropriate party committees are em- 
powered to fill vacancies so created. The disqualification clause is a feeble 
gesture back toward some measure of party loyalty. It conflicts sharply 
with the principal argument for cross-filing, namely that voters should be 
allowed to choose the best candidate regardless of party lines. Another 


California,” Southwestern | —¥ ~ Quarterly, Vol. 12 (December, 1931), 245-257 ; 
Arthur Harris and Carl Uhr, Primary Elections,’’ Bureau of Public apletten stration, 
1941 Legislative Problems, No. * y th University of California, 1941); Dean E. Mc- 
Henry, “Cross-Filing of Political Candidates in California. Me Annals, Vol. 248 (Novem- 
ber, "1946), pp. 226-231. 
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contradiction is found in the test of party affiliation required of voters but 
not of candidates. California has the closed primary. No voter may par- 
ticipate in a party primary unless he is registered on the rolls with that 
party. The voter is kept in the strait jacket of party regularity on the 
grounds that choosing party candidates is a party matter, and may not be 
participated in by outsiders. Yet, cross-filing gives the candidates license 
to trespass in the reservation of parties other than his own. 


INFLUENCES 


Iniative, referendum, and recall—have played a minor role in the 
pattern of California politics. Even during the Olson administration (1939- 
1943), when there was a revival of the idea of party government, actual 
party responsibility was interrupted by the use of the initiative and refer- 
endum. When the Democratic caucus agreed upon a course of action in the 
Legislature, its affirmative actions could be held up and defeated through 
the referendum, and its negative decisions reversed through the statutory 
or constitutional initiative. Moreover, the recall may be used to terminate 
the services of an office holder before the normal time, thus relieving a party 
of responsibility for an unpopular member of its team, and interfering either 
with the operation of the united front or with the collective responsibility 
of the party’s office holders. 

Likewise, the widespread use of the merit system in California state and 
local governments cuts off one of the more obvious ways of providing nu- 
trition for deserving Democrats and reputable Republicans. The civil 
service is so influential as a pressure group in politics, and the public is so 
alert to the values of the merit basis of public employment that the system 
may be expected to be strengthened, rather than to diminish. 

Finally, sectionalism both of the urban-rural and north-south varieties 
has proven a barrier to the unity necessary to build strong, state-wide parties. 
Since 1926 the state has been operating under a plan of representation in 
its senate that gives rural areas and small counties control over that body 
and minimizes urban representation. Los Angeles county, for example, 
contains 40 percent of the population of the state, yet receives only one- 
fortieth of the Senate representation. Two small counties together form a 
senatorial district that contains little more than one-tenth of one percent 
of the state’s population, yet also gets one. of the forty senatorships. So long 
as there is no agreement on the basis of representation, it is difficult to have 
cordial relations within parties. 

North versus south and San Francisco versus Los Angeles controversies 
still exist, but are less violent than a generation ago. In the great re- 
apportionment struggles of 1921 and 1931, party lines were torn asunder 
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and the sectional groups grappled in a free-for-all] fight of major propor- 
tions. Many sectional considerations enter into internal party arrangements 
today. By state law, the state chairmanship of each party must alternate 
yearly between north and south. The reapportionment proceedings of 1941 
were relatively harmonious. Actually, for the first time since the turn of the 
century the really significant differences were more partisan than sectional. 


ParTIES OR No PartTIES 


Nonpartisanship for local, judicial, and school offices is another potent 
cause of the weakness of parties. The reformers of 1910 and after blamed 
parties, at least in part, for corruption and venality in municipal and county 
affairs. They argued convincingly that there was no Republican way to 
pave a street or Democratic method of disposing of garbage, that local 
government was largely a matter of administration, and that the judicial 
bench as well as the school classroom must not be tainted by party in- 
fluences. The effects of making many offices nonpartisan were devastating 
to party organization. They reduced the number of partisan elective offices 
of government within the state from several thousand to some hundred and 
fifty state and federal offices. Those remaining under the partisan plan were 
so far removed from the precinct and other local party leaders, that the 
difficult struggle to keep party machinery functioning on an active basis, 
finally was given up by these local units. 

Today, in the great urban centers of California, the ballot has remained 
long, and the voter is faced with the impossible task of passing judgment on 
the stewardship in office of a host of individuals about whom he knows little 
or nothing. Deprived of party labels, he seeks help from the easiest sources. 
First, there is the local newspaper; the more obscure the office the greater 
the influence of press recommendations. Second, there are the channels of 
communication that can be commanded by those most able to pay. Napoleon 
found that divine aid was on the side with the strongest legions, and an 
American general argued for getting there “fustest with the mostest.” He 
who enjoys press support and has the money to buy plenty of radio time, 
billboard space, and printing services has an inside track for winning the 
votes of the confused voter. 

Of course, some party organization does exist in California, but it is 
largely window dressing. County central committees are the only ones 
elected by the voters of the party. Below this level are odds and ends of local 
and district clubs and associations with no clearly defined authority or 
relationship to the county committees. Above is the state central committee, 
a mammoth affair that is made up on an ex officio and appointive basis. 
The state convention, a biennial occasion, is composed of the party’s nom- 
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inees (or their appointees) for the elective state and federal offices in the 
state. In the current decade the central committees of the two major parties 
number over six hundred each, and the state conventions over one hundred 
fifty. The duties of both are nominal and vague. 


CoNncLUSION 


California politics is different from other states more in terms of em- 
phasis and degree than in any fundamental forces. Through a combination 
of historical factors, the nature of the population, and some unique legal 
devices, party has been relegated to a meager and nominal role—impotent, 
starved, ill organized, and dishonored. Into the vacuum created by the 
shrinking of party, the pressure groups have entered. Purposeful, well or- 
ganized, and well financed, they have thrown their weight and influence 
around both in campaigns and in the Legislature. 

Denied the “crutch” of party both through the adoption of non- 
partisanship for all local, school, and judicial offices, and through the 
deceptive practice of cross-filing, the voter has been forced to grope through 
the excessively long ballot without proper aid. Since he is confronted with 
a task that staggers the most alert citizen, the average man must pick up 
his civic data on a hand-to-mouth basis. The newspapers thereby secure 
a great boost in political influence. So do they who can hire the principal 
media of information dissemination. 

Although possessing many of the new fangled trappings of democracy, 
California falls far short of truly responsible politics. In every state and 
nation of any size, political parties have been found essential to the proper 
functioning of democratic politics in big government. Therefore, California 
should explore every avenue of strengthening parties. Reform ought to begin 
with the abolition of cross-filing, a most deceptive and pernicious practice. 
Party bodies should be given sufficient power to activate themselves. They 
should have freedom to adopt their own organizational forms. Party com- 
mittees or pre-primary conventions might well be empowered to indicate 
preferred candidates on the primary ballot. The convention plan of nom- 
inating state-wide candidates, as is used in New York, should be given full 
consideration. The existing situation is unsatisfactory and untenable. Either 
parties ought to be abolished outright or they ought to be given conditions 
under which they can live and provide their services. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS: 


An Historicat Recorp oF CONFUSION AND A 
SuGGESTED ProGRAM OF ACTION’ 


by 
W. Brooke GRAVES 


Chief, State Law Section, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress 


That the boundary lines of the states are largely the result of historical 
accident is well known. Many of them were inherited from colonial days; 
others later determined were the result of acts of Congress, compromises be- 
tween contending states, or of the arbitrary fiat of the courts. Long used for 
practically all administrative purposes, the states are still used for many such 
purposes, not because they are particularly well suited to the requirements of 
the services to be administered, but because they already exist, and it is far 
easier to use them than to establish new units with different and possibly 
more suitable boundaries. 

It is doubtful if anyone would seriously contend that, if it were possible 
to erase these boundaries and make a fresh start, setting up new lines in 
accordance with the known facts of the social and economic life of the 
people, the new lines would coincide to any considerable degree with those 
now existing. For more than one hundred years after the founding of the 
present government, however, no one seems to have seriously questioned 
their suitability. Then in 1886 and 1890, respectively, Professor John W. 
Burgess of Columbia University and Professor Simon N. Patton of the 
University of Pennsylvania published articles vigorously assailing the state 
system.” These men contended, among other things, that the states were too 
large for local units and too small for units of intermediate administration, 
and that the lines were so drawn as to separate rather than unite, in many 
instances, areas and people of similar social and economic interests. They 
blamed the state system for the widespread prevalence of political corruption. 

Although these comments attracted considerable attention, they pro- 

duced no tangible results, and were soon forgotten by all but a few students. 
1The portions of this = éuins with the war experience were originally prepared in 1942, 
while the author was serving as a member of the Staff of the Third United States Civil 
Service Region in ‘Philadelphia ; publication was delayed by wartime restrictions imposed _ by 

an Executive Order of the President upon the publishing activities of Federal employees. The 
author is indebted to Charles D. Hertzog, Regional Director, and Isadore L. Risen, formerly 


Assistant Regional Director in charge of the Branch Regional Office in Pittsburgh, for 
assistance received in the collection of the material. 


— W. Burgess, “The American Commonwealth,” Political Science Quarterly, March 1886, 
. 9-85; Simon N. Patton, “Decay of State and Local Government,” in Annals of 
Academy of Political and Social Science. July, 1890, pp. 26-42. 
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Then, in the era following World War I, there arose a formidable array of 
well-known political scientists who returned to the attack.* The writings of 
these men led to no organized movement to abandon the states; the central- 
ization into the departmental service. The emergency was agencies, however, 
without protest. The centralization was due to a considerable extent to the 
accidental and inappropriate character of the state boundary lines, and to 
the ineffectiveness of the states in dealing with many vital matters; the pro- 
tests, in turn, arose out of the inborn desire of a people who had absorbed 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition of local self-government to maintain as much 
immediate control over their government as possible. 


WartTIME TREND Towarp DECENTRALIZATION 


Then, suddenly, for the first time in a century and a half, decentraliza- 
tion became the order of the day. The war effort brought about evidences of 
a new tendency—a tendency which all the efforts of peacetime were unable 
to achieve. Pressure for decentralization became apparent along at least 
two different lines. Due to the pressure for office space and for living ac- 
commodations in Washington, numerous agencies—mostly “old line”—such 
as the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Patent Office, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, with employees totaling many thou- 
sands, were moved out of the District of Columbia, at least for the duration, 
thereby introducing for the first time an element of geographical decentral- 
ization into the departmental service. The emergency war agencies, however, 
such as the Office for Emergency Management, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the War Production Board, the Office of Civilian Defense, the War 
Manpower Commission, and the Office of Defense Transportation—to men- 
tion only a few—realized the necessity for both a geographical and a func- 
tional decentralization if they were to discharge adequately the enormous 
responsibilities suddenly thrust upon them. It is significant, however, that 
their decentralization was along the lines of regions, districts or zones, seldom 
of the same size or with the same boundaries, and seldom utilizing state 
lines more than as a matter of convenience in denoting their boundaries. 
The extent of this movement toward decentralization was well illus- 
trated by Pennsylvania. The Office of Government Reports published in 
1941 a series of directories of federal and state departments and agencies in 
the various states, including one of Pennsylvania which showed ninety-three 
federal agencies with offices in Philadelphia, fifty-nine with offices in Pitts- 
burgh, and seventy-two with offices in Harrisburg. It is interesting to note 
that there is a closer relationship between the number of offices and the 
*For a comment on these writings by Charles E. Merriam, William Y. Elliott, Roy V. Peel, James 


T. Young, and Luther Gulick, see the concluding chapter of the the author’s American State 
Government (Heath, Boston, 1936 or 1941 editions). 
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largest city than between the number of offices and the state capitol, in this 
and in other states. The number of offices in other towns and cities of the 
state—not including the post offices, which number many hundreds—is 
shown in the table below: 


Federal Offices in Pennsylvania 
Towns and Cities — 1941 


No. of Offices No. of Towns No. of Offices No. of Towns 
88 8 
28 9 
19 10 
11 11 
9 12 
10 16 

4 
Total miscellaneous 
Total of three major cities 


Grand total 


Of the approximately 2,300,000 nonmilitary federal employees in 1942, 
to which number additions were being made at the rate of 175,000 to 
200,000 a month, it was estimated that as many as 100,000 were located in 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area. Later, of course, the number of federal 
civilian employees rose to over 3,000,000, while the number in the metropoli- 
tan area more than doubled. The Philadelphia Navy Yard then had more 
than 40,000, while several other War and Navy Department establishments 
had 12,000 or more apiece. If the Civil Service regional office referred less 
than fifty new people daily to one of these agencies, the number was re- 
garded as very inadequate. 


CoNFUSION IN THE FIELD 


These two important evidences of the trend toward decentralization 
operated with quite different effects. In the case of the agencies moved out 
of Washington, a geographical decentralization occurred without any neces- 

sary change in central office-field office relationships within the agency. In 
the second group, in which important responsibilities were actually trans- 
ferred to the field offices, both functional and geographical decentralization 
was accomplished. The control of government was moved somewhat closer 
to the local community and to the people to be served. An incidental effect 
of this geographical decentralization was to make federal employment more 
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readily available, not merely in Washington as in the past, but in cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the country. 

Here, indeed, was a groping for a new kind of local unit—for the 
development of administrative units which would bear some relation to 
the social and economic condition of the people whom the governmental 
agencies were to serve. During this groping process, more than the normal 
confusion existed with regard to what the administrative areas actually were 
or what they ought to be. This confusion, which was of two main types, 
was found in both the old line and the emergency agencies. Since the 
tendency toward functional decentralization was somewhat stronger in the 
agencies related to the war effort, the discussion here will be confined largely 
to them. Among these agencies were to be found instances in which two 
or more entire agencies adopted different geographical boundaries or had 
headquarters offices in different places serving similar areas, as in the case of 
various inspection district offices in the Pittsburgh area. Again, there were 
cases in which agencies functioning under one parent organization covered 
different areas or were responsible to a headquarters office in different 
localities as in the case of the divisions under the Office for Emergency 
Managemert. 


Defense Activities. The first of these types of confusion may be illus- 
trated by reference to the organization for defense purposes, in which, as in 
the world situation, there was need for cooperation to the end that there 
might be a unified command “on land, on sea, and in the air.” More 
specifically, consideration may be given to civilian defense to the tri-state 
region composed of portions of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
The confusion existing in this area—not only in civilian defense, but in 
other fields as well—was acute throughout the war period, and was 
probably typical of what occurred in many other parts of the country where 
control over essential phases of any given program was vested in agencies 
located at widely separated points. 

It is obviously entirely impossible to have any effective regulation or 
any proper coordination in such matters as blackout tests, in three different 
states, unless the state defense councils come to an agreement with respect 
to each and every detail, or unless they are willing to delegate the authority 
to accomplish this program to the Federal Coordinator for the area. This, in 
the case in question, they were quite unwilling to do, although they re- 
peatedly said that by the terms of his federal appointment, he would be 
responsible should a disaster occur. Furthermore, his federal appointment 
definitely gave him no such authority. It was necessary for him, therefore, 
to persuade state and local organizations to set up the machinery for co- 
ordination, under his guidance, and to try to sell them the formula which 
had been prepared by the federal government for just such situations. Over- 
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come by the futility of his efforts, he finally resigned in despair. What 
happened in the Philadelphia area was merely typical of situations existing 
in other areas where the cooperation of two or more jurisdictions was 
necessary to effective civilian defense work. 


The same kind of confusion existed in the armed services. Army: Phila- 
delphia was (and is) in the Third Army Corps Area with headquarters in 
Baltimore; it includes all of Pennsylvania, but not Delaware and New Jersey 
(which are definitely a part of the Philadelphia metropolitan area). These 
two states are under the direction of the commanding officer of the Second 
Army Corps Area, with headquarters at Governors Island. Navy: The 
Fourth Naval District under the Commandant of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard does not include Mercer County in New Jersey, in which the City of 
Trenton on the banks of the Delaware River, is situated. Mercer County 
is in the Third District, although this county is definitely a part of the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area. 

Thus, as Simon Patton pointed out more than half a century ago, the 
Delaware River became a barrier instead of serving—as it should have 
done—as the center of the defense activities of the area. One bank of the 
river was for purposes of military defense, under one Army Corps Area, 
the other bank under another. For purposes of naval defense, both banks 
of the river are in the same district, with the noted exception of Mercer 
county. 

Not only was there the problem of coordinating defense activities in the 
Philadelphia area controlled from Baltimore and New York, but also there 
was the problem of coordinating the three states. If, for instance, a single 
smoke screen was to be thrown over the area, some central agency must 
have simultaneous control over mobile smoke producing units, as well as 
over stationary equipment utilized for the purpose. But none of the three 
sovereign states in the tri-state district was willing to consent to any such 
arrangement.* 

Office for Emergency Management. The Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment in Pittsburgh presented an illustration of an extreme type of confusion. 
Prior to the breakdown of that agency into its constituent parts, one part, the 
Office of Price Administration, had its headquarters office in New York; 
another, the War Production Board, in Cleveland. Both of these offices were 
provided with administrative services by the Central Administrative Services 
Division of the Office of Emergency Management, and this branch had its 
headquarters office in Philadelphia. In some instances, all of these offices 
seemed to by-pass the local representative of the Central Administrative 
Services Branch of the Office for Emergency Management. The War Pro- 


‘For an interesting analysis of the whole civilian defense problem, see C. Lester Walker, “Civilian 
Defense: There She Stands,” in Harpers Magazine, August, 1942, pp. 235-244. 
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duction Board in Cleveland ultimately decentralized the handling of person- 
nel transactions to its Pittsburgh office, thus decreasing to some extent the 
amount of confusion. 

Office of Price Administration. The confusion existing in these areas 
is but a sample of what existed in other phases of the war effort. Everyone 
who had to deal with a number of different war agencies was perplexed and 
bewildered by the multiplicity of “channels” through which business had to 
be regularly transacted. The Second Region of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration had its headquarters in New York City, including within its juris- 
diction the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. Appointments made in New York and New Jersey had to be 
cleared through the Second Regional Office of the United States Civil 
Service Commission in New York City; appointments in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware cleared through the Third Regional Office of the Commission in 
Philadelphia; and those in Maryland cleared through the Fourth Region of 
the Commission, with its regional office in Winston-Salem (at that time) 
and a branch office in Washington. 

The jurisdiction of the Area Rent Office in Philadelphia included five 
counties in southeastern Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Chester, Bucks, Dela- 
ware, and Montgomery) and three in southern New Jersey (Camden, 
Burlington, and Gloucester). Obviously all personnel for one office should 
clear through one personnel agency. In order to serve the Philadelphia Area 
Rent Office adequately, the Third Regional Office of the United States 
Civil Service Commission was obliged to obtain permission from the Second 
Regional Office in New York to recruit in these three New Jersey counties 
such personnel as might be required in that portion of the Rent Control 
Area. A similar agreement was necessary to permit recruiting in Phillips- 
burg and Warren County, New Jersey, in connection with the Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton Rent Control Area. Although one Civil Service Region 
may not ordinarily recruit outside of its own boundaries, such permission may 
be obtained when the persons recruited were to be employed, as in these 
cases, within its borders. 

The uncertainties which beset the minds of the leaders of the Office of 
Price Administration are well illustrated by the kaleidoscopic changes 
through which the Philadelphia office passed in the short space of nine 
months. Early in 1942, Philadelphia was designated as a regional office, and 
steps were taken to set it up on that basis. When the organization of such 
an office was well under way, the decision was made to put Pennsylvania 
under the New York Regional Office and to set up a state office in Phila- 
delphia. When organization on this basis had been pretty well completed, 
it was then decided to break up the state organization and to substitute 
therefor a group of four district offices in the state, one in Philadelphia and 
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the other three outside. By this time, local observers wondered what type 
of organization might next be expected; they pointed out, with much logic 
and a great deal of feeling, the ridiculous situation created when the nation’s 
second state in wealth and population and its third largest city were treated 
as an outlying province of New York. Surely, no one could seriously expect 
such an arrangement to produce smooth working administrative relation- 
ships. 

War Production Board. The War Production Board had regional 
offices in Philadelphia and Cleveland. The Philadelphia office functioned 
in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, but not 
in western Pennsylvania.. Pittsburgh, therefore, came under the jurisdiction 
of the regional office in Cleveland. Aside from the fact that such an arrange- 
ment was unsatisfactory, in a populous and important industrial area like 
Pittsburgh, all sorts of complications arose with regard to the personnel needs 
within the area. Although a Branch Regional Office of the United States 
Civil Service Commission was maintained in Pittsburgh, Cleveland came 
under the Sixth Civil Service Region. Since the headquarters office of the 
Sixth Region is located in Cincinnati, an arrangement had to be made 
whereby appointments might be approved by an Assistant Regional Director 
of the Sixth Region, assigned to Cleveland. But he was without authority 
in Pennsylvania. In order to make appointments in Pittsburgh, therefore, 
the cooperation of the Branch Regional Office of the Sixth Region in Cleve- 
land and the Branch Regional Office of the Third Region in Pittsburgh was 
necessary. Similar arrangements were necessary in connection with appoint- 
ments in cities located in the Fourth Region. Even where such cooperation 
was fairly close and effective, it is obvious that the process was time con- 
suming, under conditions where speed was of the essence. 


Further illustrations of confusion—many of them individually explain- 
able if not justifiable—may be piled one upon another. The second of ten 
regions in the field service of the Federal Public Housing Authority included 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—thereby grouping in the same 
district the two states where industrial housing problems were most acute, 
but two states as unlike as any two could possibly be. New York had taken 
constructive steps to meet its housing problems; Pennsylvania had through- 
out not only done nothing itself, but had repeatedly turned down financial 
assistance for badly needed slum clearance projects allocated to it by the 
federal government. 

The War Manpower Commission included in its third district Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, which are in the Third Civil Service Region, and New 
Jersey, which is in the Second. Although the New England area is com- 
monly treated as a unit, changes in the district lines of the Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture bring this area under the supervision of the 
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head of the Philadelphia office of that organization. The United States 
Maritime Commission had its regional construction office in Philadelphia, 
serving an area along the Atlantic seacoast from Maine to Georgia. All 
personnel transactions handled by this office had to be processed through the 
Civil Service Region having jurisdiction, although in matters of detail, their 
forms and procedures were somewhat different. This meant that the Re- 
gional Construction Office had to keep track of the forms and procedures of 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth United States Civil Service 
Regions. 


CENTRAL OFFICE-FIELD OFrFricE RELATIONSHIPS 


Many complications arose, not only in the interrelations of field offices, 
but in the relations between the central office and the field. Many of these 
problems are not, to be sure, peculiar to any particular organization that 
operates with a field establishment; they merely present themselves in a 
different manner, depending on the nature of the work performed by the 
organization. It is well known that both the central office and the field 
office tend to minimize the importance of the other—however much they 
may protest to the contrary—and to exaggerate their own, and that points 
of friction between them do arise. Very often, these instances are due to an 
inadequate exchange of information between the central office and the field 
office, as a result of which neither fully appreciates the problems of the other. 
Some of these problems may also be illustrated by reference to experiences 
of agencies connected with the war effort. 


Office of Price Administration. In the Office of Price Administration, 
for instance, serious differences developed not only between the central 
office and the field, but between field offices at different levels, such as 
regional and state. In the Rent Control Division, the recommendations of 
the regional office with regard to the opening of new area rent control offices 
were sometimes completely ignored by the central office. On one such 
occasion, the regional office selected five Pennsylvania towns, the choice 
being based on careful study of existing conditions. Although the condi- 
tions were serious in all of them, and acute in some, the central office ignored 
all of these recommendations, and selected instead one small town where 
the situation was pretty well under control. At the same time, the central 
office refused to go into one fair sized city in central New York because the 
city was too large and the opening of an office would take too much money, 


but that office found it possible to go into another nearly as large, where 
conditions were far less serious. 


The same type of friction and evidence of poor judgment developed 
between the regional office in New York and the several divisions of the state 
office in Philadelphia. The state office was closer to the communities in 
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which the actual enforcement work had to be done, and it had a competent 
staff whose members resented what they regarded as the interference of the 
regional office with their work. The regional office sent out inspectors to do 
field work which seemed properly to belong to the state office. When the 
state office protested, all state appointments were frozen. The regional 
office, in a stronger position to enforce its will, finally succeeded in disrupting 
the state office altogether, as has previously been noted. In the process, a 
large number of good men were dropped after a few months’ service, and 
many others resigned rather than to move to the new district offices. The 
whole situation was clouded with poor management, bad judgment, jealousy, 
and ill feeling. 

Civil Service Commission. While the relations between the central 
office and the field offices in this organization were generally good, some 
problems did exist. The most serious one grew out of the fact that the 
central office did not and would not report back to the regional offices the 
disposition made of applications referred to it from the field, in response to 
recruiting orders. If the regional offices could have known which candidates 
were appointed and which were not, it would have been possible for them 
to consider qualified candidates not selected in connection with a given 
assignment for similar vacancies elsewhere, thereby obviating the necessity for 
further recruiting in the same field. Although the central office would have 
had some additional work load, had it undertaken to provide such reports 
to the field, the public relations of the field offices and of the organization 
as a whole would have been substantially improved thereby. 

There was also the problem of coordinating recruiting activities in- 
volving more than one civil service region. One regional office would 
receive from time to time requests from another regional office for assistance 
in recruiting for filling certain critical positions, this personnel to serve at 
points outside the boundaries of the region whose assistance was requested. 
For example, the headquarters of some procurement districts took up person- 
nel problems with the civil service regional office of the region in which they 
were located, that region then requesting the assistance of the other regional 
offices concerned. In other instances, the headquarters of the procurement 
district chose to deal directly with the Civil Service regional office in which 
the employment was located. Such cases were long handled on an in- 
dividual basis, although some uniform plan should have been worked out 
_ for the handling of recruiting assignments when more than one region was 
involved. Great difficulty was caused when such an assignment from one 
region required personnel of a type which was already scarce in the region 
of which the request was made, or when representatives of the central office 
of the Commission or of another region, or representatives of other agencies 
undertook recruiting within the region, sometimes without even informing 
the regional office of their plans to do so. 


4 
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Another type of problem arose in supplying personne! needs where 
jurisdictional lines were involved. For example, the headquarters office of 
the Supervisor of Shipbuilding was located at Neville Island in the Pittsburgh 
area. Branch offices were maintained in Ohio and West Virginia. The head- 
quarters office at Neville Island was serviced by the Branch Regional Office 
of the Commission in Pittsburgh. Branch offices in Ohio and West Virginia 
could readily have been serviced directly by the Pittsburgh Branch Regional 
Office of the Third Region. Handling matters through the other Civil 
Service regions concerned delayed the filling of vacancies. There were many 
similar instances in which the field headquarters were located in one region 
comprising territory involving a number of other Civil Service regions. 
While the effort was made to adopt standard procedures, different methods 
were followed in connection with the supplying of the needs of the various 
agencies. 

Tue Urcent NEep For A SOLUTION 


The illustrations cited here are all selected from the Middle Atlantic 
States, largely because the conditions in that area are best known to the 
author. Observation of the general situation seems to indicate that they 
were typical. The illustrations may not be significant individually; collec- 
tively, they and others like them are tremendously significant. They show all 
too clearly that as a people, we have done little or no planning in this field, 


that there has been no conscious effort to standardize geographical areas or 
to ascertain the relations between geographical and functional areas. The 
existence of a general state of confusion is indicated, not only by the lack of 
uniformity in geographical boundaries, but by the variety of terminology 
applied to these subdivisions. They are severally designated as zones, dis- 
tricts, regions, areas, state offices, field offices—to mention only some of the 
more common names. Nor has any effort been made to develop a solution 
of the problems of interrelationships which inevitably arise in such a setup, 
especially when the areas are lacking in any semblance of geographical 
uniformity. 

Take New Jersey, for example, bringing together merely the data 
already presented relating to that state. The northern part of the state is 
more closely related to New York City, economically and culturally, than 
to Philadelphia, while the southern part is more closely related to Phila- 
delphia than to New York City. Yet, in practically every instance it is 
thrown in as a whole either with New York or Pennsylvania. For Civil 
Service purposes, the state was once divided, the northern half being placed 
with the Second Region in New York, the southern half with the Third 
Region in Philadelphia. In practice, this proved to be so unsatisfactory that 
the arrangement was abandoned a number of years ago, both Regional 
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Directors averring that they would rather loose the half of the state they 
then had than to continue the existing arrangement. 


New Jersey was then grouped with New York for civil service as well 
as for military defense; with Philadelphia for naval defense, for the War 
Production Board, the War Manpower Commission, and the Office for 
Emergency Management; and with both for purposes of price control and 
for public housing administration. The purpose here is not to indicate 
what should be done with New Jersey, but merely to indicate that no one 
seems to know with any degree of certainty what ought to be done with it. 
What is true of New Jersey is true also of Pittsburgh. For some purposes, it 
was tied in with Philadelphia from which it is separated by a mountain range 
and a distance of approximately three hundred miles. For others, it stood 
by itself, and for still others, it was grouped with Cleveland. Of all of the 
groups of states, those of New England seem to be the only ones whose 
homogeneity is generally known and recognized when the outlines of a field 
service are to be laid out. 


The same evidence of planlessness which characterized the emergency 
agencies of the war period is but a reproduction of that which characterizes 
the older agencies performing the peacetime functions of the federal govern- 
ment. All of the above brings one around to a proposal advanced on a 
number of occasions by the author of this article. The truth of the matter 
is that we do not have the factual data that is necessary to work out an 
orderly plan for the determination of administrative regions, zones, or dis- 
tricts. Nor do we know what functions should be performed at which level of 
government—national, state, or local—nor how each should be organized 
in the interests of maximum efficiency and minimum cost for the service to be 
rendered. This proposal was previously stated in the following terms; the 
need now is even greater than it was nearly a decade ago:°® 


No one has any well-developed plan, and no one knows more than a very 
small part of what is happening along a dozen different fronts. Present efforts 
are being made by the slow and expensive methods of trial and error. Important 
consequences are incidental and even accidental. There is no plan, and it has 
been said, “Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 

The device of the national research commission, used successfully in recent 
years for other purposes, might properly be used here. President Hoover had his 
Commission on Law Observance and his Commission on Social Trends. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has had Commissions on Social Insurance, Administrative Man- 
agement, and Economic Condition of the South, and other important subjects. 
Some have led to specific proposals for legislation, while others have not. We 
need to develop a plan to guide the course of events in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations in the future, but before any plan can be made, we must secure 
much more basic information than we now have. 

The President should be prevailed upon to appoint a national commission 
composed of the ablest and best qualified persons in the country to undertake 
the study. They should be given sufficient time and adequate financial support. 


5W. Brooke Graves, ‘“‘Readjusting Governmental Areas and Functions,” in Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1940, pp. 203-209. 
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All existing poe materials bearing on any phase of the problem should be 
gathered and examined, and original investigations undertaken where necessary 


to fill in serious gaps. The effort should be made to see the entire picture 
and to see it whole. 


The data presented in this article are now matters of historical record. 
Most of them—although not all—relate to agencies connected with the war 
effort. The unthinking might assume, therefore, that it has no particular 
significance in the postwar era. It does have significance, however, for two 
reasons. The first is that the same kind of confusion exists in peacetime, al- 
though in the slower tempo of peacetime it is less noticeable. The other is 
its significance from the point of view of national defense. Nobody wants 
another war, but then practically nobody in this country has wanted war 
for the last fifty years. Yet during that time, we have had two major wars 
and one minor one. In each succeeding instance, there has been less time in 
which to prepare than there was the time before. Someone may say: “Yes, 
but we won the war.” And so we did, but in spite of this type of confusion— 
not because of it. In many instances, it was a serious obstacle to the war 
effort. It need not have been, had we seriously applied ourselves to the 
problem in peacetime. A solution of these conflicts of jurisdiction should be 
worked out now to make certain that their existence may not hamper our 
efforts in any future emergency. 


DEVELOPING CONTROLS IN THE FIELD OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The problem of intergovernmental relations is, without question, one of 
the major problems—if not the major problem—in American government 
today. It is not new, and it is peculiar neither to our country nor to our 
time. These interrelationships have been a major consideration, discussed 
more acutely at some times than at others, from the days of the founding of 
the Republic until now. Their present importance is magnified by the size 
of the country and the enormous growth in the number and scope of 
governmental services. The fact that so few of these services are now the 
exclusive concern of any one level of government® means that interlevel and 
interjurisdictional relationships—once relatively rare—are almost certain 
to arise in connection with the administration of any important govern- 
mental activity. 

The chief provision of the Federal Constitution bearing on the subject 
of federal-state relations is found in Amendment X. There are a number 
of provisions bearing upon the subject of interstate relations—the extradi- 
tion clause, full faith and credit clause, privileges and immunities clause, 
and interstate compacts clause—but the truth of the matter is that so much 


See Chatters, Carl H., and Hoover, Marjorie L., An Inventory of Governmental Activities in the 
United States (Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago, 1947). 
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of our present system of intergovernmental and interjurisdictional relations 
has grown up outside of the framework provided by the small group of 
specific provisions of the Constitution that more of it is extraconstitutional 
than constitutional. In part, at least, because of this fact, no officer or agency 
of government has been responsible for guiding the course of these develop- 
ments, or even for being fully informed regarding their nature. 


Meanwhile, in the parallel fields of interstate and state-local relations, 
the same kind of development has taken place. States have entered into 
numerous interstate agreements, subject to no greater restriction than may 
result from an often more or less perfunctory approval by the Congress. 
State-local relations involving grants-in-aid, and supervision of local units 
in the performance of many functions have multiplied in number and in 
importance in states throughout the country. 


All of these developments have occurred, not only without any over-all 
plan, but without any adequate knowledge as to the nature, trend, and 
probable consequences of what was being done.’ The result has been that 
we have found ourselves proceeding in all directions simultaneously. Many 
actions—some legislative, some executive—have been taken that tended to 
nullify or offset other actions taken at substantially the same time. In a 
situation in which the right hand clearly knew not what the left hand was 
doing, relationships have tended to become constantly more complex and 
more confusing. Because these developments have been so largely extra- 
constitutional, it follows that they can be adequately dealt with by similar 
extra-constitutional methods. 


While we were still at war, it was argued that we ought not to spend 
time, money and effort on various types of postwar planning. The obvious 
answer to this was that we would still be living in this country after the 
war had been won, regardless of the length of time required to do it. It 
should be a better ordered country than it was in the past. By declaring 
a moratorium on progress in governmental affairs at home, we contributed 
neither to the winning of the war nor to the strengthening of the democratic 
tradition. There was then and there is now an urgent need, not only for a 
plan for the allocation of functions among the various levels of American 
government, but for the laying out of some logical plan for the administration 
of those federal functions which, in order to be efficient, necessitate the 
maintenance of an extensive field establishment. 


7A small number of federal agencies, administering programs involving extensive relationships 
with the states, have set up offices of federal-state relations for the purpose of coordinating 
their own activities; these include the Federal Security Agency and the Departments of 
Agriculture and Justice. But there has been no serious attempt at developing any over-al! 
plan or coordination. 
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A Pian oF ACTION 


If something is to be done toward the development of a more orderly 
pattern of intergovernmental relations—federal-state, interstate, state- 
local, and federal-local—it is obvious that some decisive action will have to 
be taken. The policy of drift, continued over a long period of time, has 
produced the present critical situation; clearly, its continuance will not 
improve conditions. It can only make them worse. Two specific proposals 
are here presented for consideration, in the absence of concrete suggestions 
from other sources. One would provide a method of handling immediate 
problems, the other for carrying out a long-range program. 

National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. As has already 
been indicated, we need full information on all phases of the existing 
situation. Many studies have been made of small segments of the problem, 
at various levels of government and in various parts of the country. The 
Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of Government 
is this year concerning itself with those phases of the problem with which the 
federal government is directly concerned. These efforts are all to the good, 
but they are not enough. 

The composition of this Commission is suggestive, however, of a means 
of attacking the problem now under consideration. This is a mixed com- 
mission, including representatives of both the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. It is non-partisan, or at least bi-partisan. Its 
membership includes both representatives of government in the executive 
and legislative branches, and private citizens with governmental experience 
as well. Of course, no one can predict—much less know, at this early date 
—whether or not this device can produce a generally acceptable solution of 
a problem long regarded as practically insoluble. All that can be said at 
this time is that the approach appears to be sound. The technique of bring- 
ing together, around the conference table, representatives of all interested 
groups and points of view is in accord with established democratic procedure. 

The problem of intergovernmental relations differs, of course, from 
that of executive reorganization, but if the commission technique now being 
used on the reorganization problem were applied in the field of inter- 
governmental relations, we might have a new commission of twelve mem- 
bers authorized by act of Congress, and constituted as follows, with six 
federal representatives and six representatives of the states and municipal- 
ities. Eight members would be selected from the public service and four 
from private life, with a broad knowledge of governmental problems and 
preferably some actual experience in dealing with the subject matter under 
consideration. Care should be taken to insure equal or approximately equal 
representation of the major political parties. 
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Proposed Composition of the National Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations 


Number of Method of Appointment 
Members 


2 By the President of the United States, from federal 
departments or agencies having major programs in- 
volving federal-state or federal-local relations. 


By the President of the Senate, one a member of the 
Senate, the other an outstanding private citizen. 


By the Speaker of the House of Representatives, one 
a member of the House, the other an outstanding 
private citizen. 

By the Board of Managers of the Council of State 


Governments, two of whom should be state officials, 
one an outstanding private citizen. 


Through the cooperation of the governing bodies of 
the American Municipal Association, the Interna- 
tional City Managers Association, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors, two members to be 


municipal officials, one to be an outstanding private 
citizen. 


This body should be given adequate financial support, and sufficient 
time in which to accomplish its monumental task—not one year, but two or 
three years. Its duties would be three in number: (1) to collect and 
analyze existing factual data bearing upon all phases of the problem of 
interlevel and interjurisdictional relations; (2) to make additional surveys 
and studies, where necessary; (3) to develop a plan or program for the 
more orderly handling of these relations in the future. The report with 
recommendations should be formally submitted to the President and the 
Congress, at such time as the Commission itself should determine. 

Staff Officer in the Executive Office of the President. Collecting the 
information, developing a plan, and making recommendations—important 
as these things are—is not enough. If the procedure stops at this point, we 
may have merely another series of very fine reports to place on the shelves 
of college and university libraries. Some of the recommendations, it is 
hoped, might result in action by the Congress; others might involve state 
action to be promoted by the Coun’. of State Governments, or municipal 
action to be sponsored by the appre priate organizations of the units of local 
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government. These would be the immediate effects of the work of the com- - 
mission, in developing a framework within which intergovernmental co- 
operation would in the future, be encouraged and facilitated. 

Some provision should be made to insure continuous attention to the 
problem of maintaining our intergovernmental relations on an even keel, 
after such a plan had been developed and placed in operation. This can be 
done only by providing an official, placed high enough up in the administra- 
tive hierarchy to exercise some real influence upon the course of events. 
Such a step has already been taken with regard to the major national 
problem in the field of economics. The President now has his Board of 
Economic Advisors. Intergovernmental relations is our major governmental 
problem; for this, the President needs not merely advice, but a staff officer 
who can assist him in coordinating and synchronizing the various federal 
programs involving federal relations with states and local units. 


There is much that such a staff officer might do, especially if he had 
some kind of blue print from which to work. The Executive Office of the 
President is constantly confronted with complaints of annoyances and in- 
conveniences in this general field, many of which could be adjusted and 
ironed out by such an officer. He would soon learn what the major causes 
of friction were, and he might, with the authority of the President behind 
him, be able to bring some semblance of uniformity into such relationships. 
The job would be a tough one. The federal departments and agencies, of 
course, do not want even partial uniformity in either organization or pro- 
cedure (it is understood that complete uniformity may not be possible, or 
even desirable). They do not want to be integrated or coordinated. Each 
one contends that its problems are “different.” Some of them are, but not 
sufficiently so to warrant the utter confusion that has come to characterize 
the intergovernmental relations picture in this country. 

The long range aspects of the staff officer’s job would involve the carry- 
ing on of studies of current problems as they appeared, with a view to the 
further orderly development of the program worked out by the commission. 
His analysis of proposed legislation and his studies of existing administrative 
arrangements might lead to some conclusions as to the most desirable 
patterns to be followed in the administration of various types of programs. 


In making these suggestions, the author takes no particular credit for 
originality. As has been suggested, the composition of the proposed com- 
mission is based upon the pattern of the present so-called Hoover Commis- 
sion on Executive Reorganization. The Report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights recommended the establishment of a permanent Commission 
on Civil Rights in the Executive Office of the President, preferably by act of 
Congress, and the simultaneous creation of a joint standing Committee on 
Civil Rights in Congress. 
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As we proceed with the enlargement and development of the staff 
agencies of the President, it may well be that an arrangement parallel to this 
would in time commend itself to serious consideration. For the present, the 
author would settle for a temporary rather than a permanent commission 
if its work could be followed by that of a staff officer with authority, under 
the President, to carry out those of its recommendations which lay within the 
area of the President’s discretion. The question may well be raised as to 
whether a commission so constituted could or should function in the Presi- 
dent’s Office on a permanent basis. If a permanent commission were desired, 
it would probably have to be set up later, on a pattern more nearly conform- 
ing to that established by the Committee of Economic Advisors. 

One further word must be added about the work in this area now being 
carried on, on a very limited scale, in the Bureau of the Budget. Conceiv- 
ably, that work might be expanded, but the plan here proposed seems 
preferable for the reason that this is an organizational and planning activity, 
not primarily a fiscal one. To adopt this expedient would serve to strengthen 
a tendency already much in evidence—a tendency to build up the Bureau of 
the Budget with personnel functions and organization and management 
functions which are related to, but are not properly a part of, its sphere of 
operations. The fact that most problems have financial implications does 
not warrant the conclusion that budget making and enforcement is all there 
is to the staff job, or that the budget agency should absorb all phases of 
staff work in the management field. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COLORADO 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


by 
Leo C. RreTHMAYER* 
University of Colorado 


Throughout the United States, there have been evidences in recent years 
that improvements are gradually being made in the administrative structure 
of local government. During 1947 alone, there have been some seventy 
adoptions of the council-manager plan, bringing the total number of towns 
and cities using this form of municipal government to over 750. Other 
evidences of improvement in administrative organizations are found in 
various cities where charter revisions have lead to an integration of pre- 
viously widely scattered activities into a manageable number of departments, 
whose heads have been made responsible to the mayor.* In most instances, 
administrative changes also included provisions for more adequate staff 
agencies and services, such as budgeting, personnel, and purchasing.® 

Some progress has also been made in the last year or two in consolidat- 
ing overlying units of government.* 

It might, perhaps, be of interest to demonstrate the accelerated trend 
towards more efficient local administration by referring to some recent de- 
velopments in the state of Colorado. 

In 1945 the Colorado Legislature amended the general — law 
provisions of the state in order to permit cities of the second class (cities 
having a population exceeding 2,000 and less than 25,000) to adopt—upon 
presentation of the question by the city council—council-manager or com- 
mission forms of government by simple majority vote of the city voters. 

The council-manager plan available to second class Colorado cities 
goonies that the city manager, within sixty days after his appointment, 


1Presented in enlarged form at the o zational meeting of the Western Political Science 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
2Among the larger cities that have had some e reorganization as a result of recent 
charter revision are Baltimore Se Seattle (Washington). Richmond (Virginia). 
*During 1946, for example, personnel agencies were established in Palo Alto (California), Hender- 
son (Kentucky), Midland (Michigan), and Lubbock (Texas). Winnetka (Illinois) established 
—y integrated finance department eaded by a finance director; Kansas City (Missouri) 
created a division of property management in the finance department; Long 


fornia) got underway a budget bureau; and Waterbury on substituted a | le 


assessor for a five-man assessing board. Pontiac (Michigan), San Mateo (California), and 
Colorado Springs (Colorado) are among the cities that have recently created the position of 
administrative assistant to the city manager. 


*Bat. Rouge has been consolidated with the Parish of East Baton Rouge, and if proposed con 
stitutional amendments are adopted in 1948 in phew and Washington, Ay city of Miami 
will be consolidated with the unincorporated parts of Dade County, my | the city of Seattle 
will be from King County and city and county of ie. Reference 
should also be made to the recent adoption manager ay in several addi- 
tional counties, including Fulton County (Auantey” Georgia, and Anne Arundel County 
(Annapolis), Maryland. 
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must propose for council approval a plan of administrative organization. 
The appointing and removing power of the city manager extends to all 
administrative employees of the city except the city attorney and the police 
magistrate. Although lack of power to appoint the city attorney may prove 
to be a handicap in some instances, it seems that the plan, in general, will 
permit vastly better administrative organization than is provided by the weak 
mayor form under which most Colorado cities of the second class now 
operate. So far, a total of six elections has been held on the council-manager 
plan, four of which resulted in its adoption.® 

No doubt, the most outstanding Colorado development within recent 
years in the field of municipal administration took place in the city and 
county of Denver, where, in May, 1947, the voters authorized the election 
of delegates to a charter convention for the purpose of revising their forty- 
three year old home-rule charter. The convention was held during the late 
summer. The proposed charter was submitted to the voters in a special 
election on November 13 and was defeated by a vote of 32,532 to 26,516. 

The framers of the defeated charter proposed to retain the strong mayor 
form of government. They made an effort to integrate, with some signifi- 
cant exceptions, most of the city’s far-flung functions in eleven administrative 
departments. Provisions had been made for the inclusion, within the office 
of the mayor, of divisions of budgeting, planning, and utilities. The draft- 
charter also proposed a separate department of personnel. Various existing 
departments were to be reorganized. For example, instead of the depart- 
ment of safety and excise, separate police and fire departments were pro- 
posed. Although the new mayor and his supporters commanded a majority 
of votes in the convention, vigorous opposition developed to some of the 
proposed administrative changes. As a result several major compromises 
were advocated. Opponents to suggested changes made efforts, for example, 
to retain for the popularly elected auditor the power to pre-audit as well 
as to post-audit. A compromise, finally, was reached which transferred the 
pre-auditing function to the proposed finance department, but empowered 
the auditor, at the same time, to pre-audit any or all transactions at his 
discretion. 

Another controversy centered around the plan to eliminate the present 
independence of the water department by transferring it to a proposed 
public works department. The opponents of this plan were successful 
since, in the draft-charter, the water department was to remain completely 
independent of the administration. Not even the centralized personnel 
system, advocated for the rest of the city, was to be applied to the water 
department. 

Far-reaching differences of opinion also were expressed in connection 
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with the proposal that the independence of the library commission be altered 
by submitting the city library commission to the over-all city regulations and 
rules pertaining to personnel, purchasing, finance, planning, budgeting and 
auditing. The final draft-charter provided that the services of the proposed 
staff agencies should apply to the library commission, except for the acquisi- 
tion of books and periodicals. 

The proposed charter provided not only for inclusion of the specific 
salaries of top administrative officers, with substantial increases, but also 
continued the existing practice of stipulating in the charter the salaries of 
firemen and policemen. The disadvantages of having salaries stereotyped 
into a charter are obvious, but as in all charter conventions, concessions and 
compromises were essential. 


REPORT ON A GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 
IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


by 
G. Homer DurHAM 


Institute of Government, University of Utah 


There have been many improved training programs in the field of 
government. It appears, however, that in the West too little has been pub- 
lished about them for the purpose of wide discussion and constructive 
criticism. Hence, it might be of some interest to survey shortly a recent 
effort of the University of Utah aiming at a modernized training program 
in public administration. 

On June 14, 1946, an Institute of Government was established by the 
Board of Regents of the University of Utah. The Institute was conceived as 
something broader than the well-known University “Bureau of Public 
Administration.”* 

Within this widened framework, an effort is being made to combine 
practical and liberal work in public administration at the graduate level.* 
The phases of this plan centering in a core of three successive quarters’ work 
in political science are reported here. The program is open to persons hold- 
ing a bachelor’s degree in political science, business administration or eco- 
nomics. Corresponding master’s degrees are conferred by the Graduate 
School upon successful completion of University requirements. A certificate 
in public administration is conferred by the Institute of Government. Finally, 
a minor in economics or business administration is ordinarily earned by those 
taking degrees in political science. 

This flexible program, rather than a rigid professional curriculum, was 
devised in the interests of a more liberal training, based on the assumption 
that competent young “generalists” will be capable of finding their proper 
places in public or quasi-public service, and that accountants, statisticians 
and other “specialists” are better trained by professional work. Moreover, 
it was thought advantageous to operate the new program within the tradi- 
tional framework of a graduate school. By admitting to the program 
students of economics and business as well as political science, it was felt 
that an occasional promising specialist may receive added liberal educational 
experience. In line with this conception, the training plans of the Institute in- 
clude, at present, courses leading toward the grant of special certificates in 


1University of Utah, The Institute of Government, Announcement, 1946-47 (September, 1946). 


University of Utah, Graduate Training and Special Certificates in Political Science and Govern- 
ment (May, 1947). 
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American foreign policy and international relations as well as in public and 
municipal administration. The broadened program has served to bring to- 
gether the Departments of Geography, History, and Political Science for 
consultation in the field of area studies. In the fields of public policy and 
political economy, close cooperation has been established between the 
Institute of Government, the Department of Political Science, and the 
College of Business. 

It is obvious that a final appraisal of the success or failure of the new 
program can not be given at this time. However, it is hoped that the 
following, showing how the program has been put into practice, may open 
further discussion and permit improvements of this venture toward a better 
balanced training in public administration. 

As previously stated, the “core” requirement consists of a seminar in 
public administration. In addition, the student has to comply with an intern- 
ship program and with the regular thesis requirements of the University. 

The first class of eight selected applicants was admitted to the broad- 
ened program in September, 1947. The seminar in public administration 
took for its general problem, the nature, scope, and purpose of public ad- 
ministration. After preliminary work on the nature and methodology of 
scientific research, the seminar was launched on three main projects, the 
first and third of which were individual research papers, reported orally, 
and written in conformity to thesis standards. The seminar proceeded upon 
the assumption that students will profit from “depth” acquaintance with the 
supporting materials of history, economics and political theory. Moreover, 
emphasis was laid upon a thorough knowledge of basic governmental docu- 
ments, and public reports. Finally, field work was required. This approach 
was further based on the idea that too much “pa administration,” as it 
is usually taught, assumes a “special nature” or “special creation” for the 
field, dating, perhaps, from Woodrow Wilson’s famous essay, or Frank J. 
Goodnow’s Politics and Administration. The first research paper assigned 
to the seminar required an investigation into some phases of Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Ottoman, or medieval administration, with emphasis on “quarry- 
ing” from the materials of history, facts, forms and ideas pertinent to 
administrative institutions.* Out of the historical “quarry” papers were 


%See for example, F, Coulanges, Ancient City (1899) ; A. E. Zimmern 


reece and deagter Britain (1886) ; W. Fowler, City-State a Fd ‘Greeks and Romans 
(1895) ; G. W. Botsford, Hellenic History (1922); J. B. Bury, Greece to the Death of Alex- 
ander (1913); F. M. Fling, Source Book of Greek wy *11907) ; Polybiue, The Histories 
(27 ed. 6 vols., 1922); A. H. J. Greenridge, Handbook of Greek Constitutional History (1902). 
and Roman Public e (1901); F. F. Abbott, Roman Politics (1928) ; Tenney Frank, 
Imperialism (1914) ; L. P. Homo, Roman Political Institutions from City to State (1929) ; J.J. 
VanNostrand, The Imperial Domain of Africa (1925) ; yt E. a , The Roman Provincial 
J. B. Firth, Augustus Caesar and the of the Empire of 
Rome (1923) ; eodor Mommeen, The History of Rome (elt). wend History of the Provinces 
pao] Caesar to Diocletian a Gest). Obviously, the seminar used | the very important pri- 


mary sources, on the Water Supply on the City of Rome, by Sextus J 
Frontinus, translated by Clemens Herschel (2nd ed., 1913). 


The Greek Commonwealth 
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written as follows: Public Administration under Julius Ceasar; Roman 
Administration under Justinian; Roman Provinces and their Administration 
(with special references to central-field relations) ; Administration of Public 
Works in Rome; Public Administration in the Augustan Empire; Army 
Procurement and Supply in the Roman Empire; The Organization and 
Administration of the Medieval Church; and Pre-Czarist Russian Ad- 
ministration. 

The above-mentioned exercise produced, besides some good papers, an 
acquaintance with, and respect for, the “minutes of previous meetings,” and 
it engendered some lively discussions as to parallels in the combined 
financial-civil-military administration systems considered.* Different from 
the impression one may get when consulting some of the literature in the 
modern field, this method assumes, of course, that public administration is 
part of government and not distinct from it. 


The second of the three broad projects dealt with problems common to 
public policy, economic theory, and public administration. The upshot of 
common assigned readings was a long afternoon’s discussion of the role of 
ideas and of Keynes’ General Theory of Employment, Money and Interest, 
(compared with Sait’s Political Institutions, A Preface, contra). The aim 
of this second project was to show the inseparability of economics and politics 
in the realm of public policy. 

The third and final project was individual research devoted to current 
problems of public administration and public policy at the national level, 
with topics ranging from the Export-Import Bank, and the activities of 
public employees’ unions before the 80th Congress, to the effects of the 
Administrative Procedure Act on judicial review of administrative action.° 

During the winter quarter, the seminar concerned itself with papers 
pertaining to administrative problems and functions at the staie level, in- 
cluding federal-state relationships. The spring quarter examined problems 
of county, municipal and local administration, including state-local relations. 
These successive topics introduced the student to field research and contacts 
with public agencies and officials. The technique of instruction included: (1) 


*The Cambridge Ancient History contains H pg! of useful chapters on pre-Wilson-Goodnow 
administration. See for example, vol. 2, chap. 38, pt. 1, “The Foundation and Expansion of 
the Egyptian — which is ph to administration ; 4° 6, chap. 12, pt. 6, * 
Administration of Asia Minor” (Alexander the Great) ; vol. 7, chap. 4, “Ptolemaic Egypt” ; 

vol. 9, chap. 10, “The ew and Their Government’ —. 3 vol. 10, chap. 7, “The 
Imperial Administration,” and ch: ap. 8, “The Anse, and Navy’; vol. 11, chap. 10, “The 
Principate fa Administration” ; = 12, chap. “The Army and the Imperial House”, 
and chap. “The Senate and the Army.’ 

9 actual a reported were: T.V.A. as Enterprise; The Export-Import Bank; The Bureau 

of Budget and Fiscal Policy; Administrative "Reorganization under the Act of 1945; Dis- 
position of the Budget by Congress, 1942-47; The Legislative Budget and Congressional 
Control of Public Administration ; The Activities of Public Employee Unions Before the 80th 
Congress ; Trade Disputes and Unemployment Compensation ; Union Security Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act; The Administrative Procedures Act and Public Administration; The Separa- 
tion Powers in the Literature of American Public Administration; and The Assumptions 
of American Public Administration. Each topic as stated in the text, was designed to reveal 
some feature about the nature, scope, and purpose of public administration at the national 
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The casing of common areas from a prepared outline under four headings, 
namely, organization and structure, relationships, financial facts and ar- 
rangements, and special problems. (2) Personal instruction and guidance.® 
(3) A final outline. During the main sessions of the seminar, a leading 
government official is present and participates in the questioning and dis- 
cussion. The student reporting his research for the session begins by 
describing his method. This report is subject to criticism from students, the 
professor, and the visiting government official. Findings, followed by con- 
clusions, are then reported and discussed. The invited “men in government” 
are generally agency heads who are cooperating in the internship program.’ 
Occasionally, an elected official or the directors of private research agencies 
participate in the role of practical critic. It has been rare that the reporting 
student does not emerge from these meetings a sadder but wiser man. 

At the conclusion of the third quarter, the student has presumably 
located a topic for his master’s thesis, tested by means of internship ex- 
experience. 

The success of this educational experiment is yet to be resolved. This 
report, however, is offered with a view to attracting suggestions in the form 
of descriptions from other institutions, particularly in the West, where, with 
the exception of the Pacific states, the need oe such programs is great and 
the experience relatively new. 


t is “pulled” into these interviews by requiring (a) submission of a proposed 


studen’ 
bibliography and method of research on the selected topic; (b) a preliminary outline. 


‘The internship program involves an assignment for five afternoons (approximately twenty hours 
per week) in one of the cooperating state and city agencies as a part-time employee. 


pe 
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The Founding of an Empire: The Exploration and Colonization of Utah, 
1776-1856. By Letanp Harcrove Creer. (Salt Lake City: Bookcraft 
Company. 1947. Pp. xv, 454. $5.00.) 


This new book is a significant contribution to the historiography not 
only of Utah and the Great Basin but also of the American frontier. At last 
we have a volume that places early Utah history in its proper perspective. 
Dr. Creer excellently accomplishes three major objectives: 


(1) he presents a synthesis of the factual history of early Utah; (2) he 
projects the reader into the broader aspects of Western American 
history, indicating particularly the role of Utah in this larger and less 
provincial setting; and (3) he interprets the causes, characteristics, and 
significance of the Mormon Empire which was founded by Brigham 
Young and his followers. 


The work is divided into two parts of almost equal length. Part I 
chronicles the major events of Great Basin history before the advent of the 
Mormons. The accomplishments of the Escalante expedition, the activities 
of Spanish slave traders, the epic of the fur trappers and traders, official 
government explorations and surveys, and the hardships of the first emi- 
grants to California via the Great Basin are brought into sharp focus. 


In Part II the author makes some outstanding contributions by ob- 
jectively tracing the origins of the Mormon westward migration and vividly 
portraying the major events that culminated in the founding of the Mormon 
inland empire. That the “Saints” possessed extensive knowledge of the 
Great Basin long before they began their trek and had actually selected 
Salt Lake Valley as their destination as early as 1845 is clearly demonstrated. 
- Dr. Creer makes a noteworthy contribution by very carefully tracing the 
route of the first Mormon company through Emigration canyon to the 
permanent camp in the heart of present Salt Lake City. The Mormon 
Battalion is treated as part of the westward migration; its chief accomplish- 
ments are forcefully summarized. 

Political scientists will find the brief account of Joseph Smith’s presi- 
dential campaign of 1844 very interesting and informative. Considerable 
space is devoted to the Mormon “Theo-democracy” in Utah, “the only 
example in the history of the United States, except the short lived New 
Haven experiment, 1634-1644.” The State of Deseret that replaced the 
pure “Theo-democracy” in 1849 is treated in considerable detail; a copy of 
its constitution is included. 
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In the final chapter, Professor Creer makes a brief summary of the 
major accomplishments of the Mormon pioneers during their first decade 
in the Great Basin. He shows that: “The great contribution of the Utah 
Pioneers was essentially, not in discovering the Great Basin or even the 
trails leading thereto, but in observing and developing its latent possibilities.” 

A careful reading of the text discloses numerous typographical errors, 
a few slight misstatements, and one or two minor inaccuracies in some of 
the maps. The volume is thoroughly annotated, and an excellent selected 
bibliography is included. 

Davip E. MILter. 

University of Utah. 


They Would Rule the Valley. By SHEerRmaN Downey, United States 
Senator from California. (San Francisco: Published privately. Novem- 
ber, 1947. Pp. 256.) 


A symptom of our times, at least since 1932, is disagreement between 
elected representatives and administrators of executive departments of the 
Government, with charges of the former often appearing in print against 
the latter. While They Would Rule the Valley is dedicated to the farmers 
of California’s Central Valley, it is primarily an indictment against the 
Department of the Interior, the Bureau of Reclamation, and their respec- 
tive administrators. Fundamentally, there is one question discussed in the 


book—that of limiting the amount of water to a landowner on a federal 
reclamation project to the amount needed for the irrigation of 160 acres. In 
California which is a community property state this, perhaps, means 320 
acres of land owned by husband and wife. 


A basic provision of the Reclamation Act of 1902 was the 160 acre 
limitation. Until 1932, or thereabouts, this limitation was not too serious, 
primarily because most reclamation projects were for new land, where 
land leveling, canal construction and many other “pioneer” tasks had been 
laid out for the owner. Today, however, the 160 acre limitation for new 
land, or for supplemental irrigation water for cultivated land seems uncalled 
for. But repeated attempts in Congress to amend the basic law, and to 
increase the acreage alloted have failed. Resolutions passed at almost every 
session of the National Reclamation Association memorializing Congress to 
repeal or amend the 160 acre limitation have gone unheeded. Exemption 
of specific projects from such limitations have been made only in the 
Colorado-Big Thompson, in Colorado, and the Truckee Storage and the 
Humboldt projects in Nevada. 


Senator Downey admits in his foreword that at one time (perhaps 
while supporting and in turn being supported by the “Ham and Eggers”) 
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he favored the limitation, but his “personal investigation revealed its im- 
practicability and dangers.” 

The first 100 odd pages are devoted to a history of the Central Valley 
project from its genesis in authorization of a bond issue by the state of 
California in 1933, through P.W.A., Rivers and Harbors appropriations, to 
the Bureau of Reclamation construction of the Shasta Dam. Also included 
are histories of various bills introduced in Congress to amend the 160 acre 
limitation, contractual obligations between the Reclamation Bureau and 
the irrigation districts and other items. Much of this section is informative. 
But also is included Senator Downey’s indictment of former Interior 
Secretary Ickes, Commissioner Straus of the Reclamation Bureau, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior William E. Warne, former Undersecretary of the 
Interior Abe Fortas, and Director of the Bureau of Reclamation (Region 
II) Richard L. Vote, their “social planning,” their propaganda mills and 
pressure activities. Also contained in the list of those writing legislation 
adverse to the best interests of the Central Valley, and interfering admin- 
istratively are former Vice-President Wallace, officials of the Farmers 
Union and of the C.1.0. 

The summary of more recent developments begins midway in the book, 
but is followed by interesting reports of various land companies and their 
development, especially of the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation and the Kern 
County Land Company, two excellent histories of corporate farming. 

Unfortunately the material is poorly organized and the reader (farmer, 
legislator, or student) will become tired of all the detailed history of bills 
that failed to become law, the testimony in Congressional hearings and the 
repetitious descriptions of propaganda campaigns. In vain will the reader 
search for discussion of other controversial issues including private or 
publicly owned distribution of power or even the (at the moment quiescent) 
issue of Valley Authorities. ELR. 

oy NELSON. 


University of Utah. 


Basic Issues of American Democracy: A Book of Readings. Eprrep By 
Hittman M. BisHop SAMUEL HENDEL. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 1948. Pp. xiv, 323. $2.40.) 


Until comparatively recently, teachers in search of adequate supple- 
mentary reading materials for the basic course in political science—usually 
offered as American Government—have faced drouth conditions. Text- 
books on the subject have long followed a conventional pattern, and many 
of them have lacked either distinction or distinctiveness. The collateral 
readings collections available to supplement them, further, too often have 
provided little in the way of contrast or relief. Happily, the present volume 
is not such a one, and is thus to be welcomed. 
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The editors have compiled a book of fifty-two readings, organized into 
twelve sections; each of the latter is prefaced by an introduction of the 
editors, while the individual reading selections are accompanied by a brief 
vita to identify the author. Intended for use in the introductory course 
in American Government, a good half of the book—the central portion— 
is devoted to the more conventional topics: the constitution, federalism, 
judicial review, the presidency, political parties and congress. Preceding 
sections, however, treat the subjects: “Is a Science of Politics Possible?” 
“What is Democracy?” “Democracy: Attack and Defense,” and “What 
Limits on Free Speech in a Democracy?” The a section is en- 
titled: “America in Word Affairs.” 

The commendable feature of the volume lies in its approach to 
American government, attacking its problems through the concepts and 
issues of democracy, in preference to the usual emphasis on descriptive, 
legalistic and institutional aspects of the subject. The book is concerned 
with values, ideas and beliefs, and can hardly fail to stimulate students 
thinking about American democratic government and its problems. The 
authors represented include a number of distinguished political scientists, 
political leaders, jurists and publicists. The extracts from their writings 
and addresses illustrate both classic and contemporary points of view, and 
offer opinions on both sides of controversial subjects. 

Given the vast materials from which selections of this sort have to be 
made, honest differences of taste, opinion and emphasis, and the inevitable 
limitations of space, it is obvious that neither this nor any other collection 
could hope completely to satisfy —ye. Yet some comments on the 
net effect of the selections are warranicd. It is doubtful that the two brief 
extracts on the sciences of politics can give the student a very clear picture 
either of that problem or its possible answers. Another section of the book 
effectively describes the nature of the communist challenge to democracy, 
but ignores the attack presented so recently by fascism, an attack which may 
yet be vigorously renewed. In a volume considering basic democratic issues, 
the complete omission of any reference to the relationship of modern public 
administration to democracy, or of economic and social welfare to the same, 
is somewhat surprising. The section on “America in World Affairs” em- 
phasizes the immediate difficulties in Soviet-American relations, whose 
paramount significance is not to be denied, but offers no perspective on 
other issues of our policy, such as peace-making, recovery, atomic energy 
control, or on our participation in the United Nations. 

The criticisms are not intended to detract from the volume’s essen- 
tially original, useful and thought-provoking qualities. Undoubtedly, it will 
be attractive to both teachers and students. 

G. 


University of Washington. 
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The Great Rehearsal. By Cart VAN Doren. (New York: Viking Press. 
1948. Pp. 336. $3.75.) 


With the growth of our country the Constitution has become a sacred 
document to millions of Americans and its origins have largely been lost 
to the mind of the average layman. In The Great Rehearsal Carl Van 
Doren strips the Constitutional Conventions of the myths that have grown 
up around it by simply taking the reader behind the scenes and disclosing 
the actual conditions under which our National Constitution was drafted 
and ratified. 

The Constitution is a bundle of compromises. Our Founding Fathers 
had no definite plan or pattern to follow; they had to build idea upon 
idea, sentence upon sentence. So divergent were the opinions of the dele- 
gates that no frame of government could be accepted without complete de- 
liberation. Hardly a clause was approved without thorough debate. Oft- 
times a point that had been “permanently” settled was reintroduced, re- 
discussed, and completely altered. None of the delegates were entirely 
satisfied with the finished document; but they were willing to lay aside 
original concepts when developments proved compromise to be desirable or 
necessary. 

Only in the preface does the author point out some parallels between 
the “sovereign” States under the Articles of Confederation, 1787, and the 
Members of the United Nations, 1948. The body of the text is kept entirely 
free from any allusion to the theme suggested by the title. 


By quoting freely from Madison’s notes, records kept by other dele- 
gates, personal letters and other contemporary documents, the author not 
only authenticates his work but also brings the layman into contact with 
some of our greatest historical sources. 


Davip E. MILuer. 
University of Utah. 


Governments and Politics Abroad. By Josepu S. Roucek, Fioyp A. Cave, 
W. L. HinpMan, GLENN E. Hoover, AND THoRSTEN V. KALijarvi; 
Epirep sy JosepH S. Roucex. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 1947. Pp. xiv, 585. $4.00.) 


This work is too comprehensive to be analytical, covering as it does 
“more than 33 countries” and reluctantly excluding only the Far East. 
With such an amplitude of coverage, condensed into so few pages, the book 
necessarily gives a minimum of space to a study of political institutions, and 
can present only a cursory review of recent history. Whether, for example, 
the student can gain a balanced picture of Nazi or present day Germany 
without having read more than the three pages devoted to the German 
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Empire, World War I and the Weimar Republic, is open to considerable 
doubt. 

The book has the advantage of bringing together under one cover a 
competent description of recent developments in nearly all the countries 
of the globe. It has a particular value in that it contains studies of countries 
and areas ignored by most texts, i.e., Latin America, Spain and Portugal, 
Turkey, the Scandinavian countries, and those states now behind the 
“iron curtain.” 

As a text for analytical courses in comparative government dealing 
primarily with the governments of the major states, this work might be 
considered inadequate. It will be of undoubted value, however, for use 
in courses giving a broad historical treatment of recent world politics. 


S. Grover Ricn, Jr. 
Stanford University. 


Recognition of Governments in the Americas. By WiLu1aM L. NeuMann, Jr. 


(Washington, D.C.: Foundation for Foreign Affairs. 1947. Pamph- 
let No. 3. Fifty cents.) 


From the Latin American side, the most acceptable part of the Good 
Neighbor policy has been non-intervention. The author of this valuable 
pamphlet rightly states that sensitiveness to intervention in Latin America 
has been bred largely by the United States, which nation, as intervener, has 
frequently employed the political instrument of recognition. This work is a 
review of the evolution in theory, and practice of the recognition policies 
of the American nations. Emphasis is given to those of the United States, 
and reaction to them in Latin America is clearly shown. The author 
counsels Jeffersonian neutrality and non-intervention for the United States 
until a doctrine of recognition can be multilaterally arrived at by the 
sovereign American nations. 
C. Grecory CraMpToN. 

University of Utah. 


The Study of International Relations. By Grayson Kirk. (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations. 1947. Pp. x, 113. $2.00.) 


Professor Kirk of Columbia University calls his book a “study group 
report,” which developed out of six regional conferences attended by 126 
faculty members from 76 colleges and universities. The author utilized the 
discussion as a source of information for his book; the extent to which his 
views were influenced is not indicated. 


The four chapters deal with the “field” of international relations, 
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undergraduate and graduate teaching of the subject, and post-doctoral 
training and research. The central thesis is that while the focus of the study 
of international relations must be “intergovernmental relations, and all 
things which affect them,” the field is broader than is encompassed by the 
conventional disciplines, and requires, as a minimum, an understanding of 
pertinent aspects not only of political science but of geography, history, 
economics, and social psychology. The central problem is to utilize the con- 
tributions of these disciplines to further an understanding of international 
relations. 


The passage which caused the reviewer the greatest pain was a state- 
ment by Professor Manning of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science who described a student of international relations as one 
“who regrets that he does not better understand psychology, economics, dip- 
lomatic history, law, jurisprudence, sociology, geography, . . . ” 

While Professor Kirk realizes that private international relations, e.g., 
business and cultural relations, go beyond the official realm, he contends 
that they are significant for the student of international relations chiefly 
as they affect international politics. The reviewer generally subscribes to 
this view. It should not go unnoticed that the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO strongly maintains that: 


If this opinion [that the only real relations between peoples are the 
traditional relations of the foreign offices] continues to prevail. . . 
the lessons of the great war will have been lost and collaboration in 
the crucial field of ideas and knowledge will be neglected, belittled 
and eventually destroyed (U.S. Delegation to the First Session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO, 1946). 


What are the feasible means of providing, for graduate and under- 
graduate students, the kind of education in international relations which 
Professor Kirk maintains is vitally needed? The introductory course, in- 
creasingly offered as a general survey on the sophomore level, presents 
some perplexing problems. Few individuals possess the versatility necessary 
to do a first rate job of teaching the course. The problem, however, is 
basically similar to that which confronts the instructor of other general 
social science courses. Moreover, it is unnecessary for the teacher to know 
all about all the contributing fields; but he must become familiar with 
aspects which bear on his own subject. Since so little of the writing of the 
specialists, or the teaching for that matter, really points up the implications 
of significance for international relations, the international relations instruc- 
tor has a particularly difficult time. 

Because of the need for integration Professor Kirk believes that one 
teacher should do the job. Eventually better materials will ease the burden, 
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and as graduate training is improved more competent teachers will be 
available. 

Professor Kirk believes there should be undergraduate and graduate 
majors in international relations. Such a major would require, in most 
institutions, both course and organizational changes. Ideally, there should 
be departments of international relations, but for the time being these 
should be confined to a few leading universities, and to the graduate level. 
Those institutions “blessed” with a faculty which will enthusiastically co- 
operate in organizing a unified program on an interdepartmental basis can 
make considerable improvement by edging away from the status quo. 

To anyone dissatisfied with existing arrangements for teaching inter- 
national relations (who is not?), this book will furnish some challenging 
thought. Moreover, it provides some practical suggestions for moving 
toward the ideal. 


Cuar.es P. SCHLEICHER. 
University of Oregon. 


The Far East. A History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asia. 
By Paut H. Crype. (New York: Prentice Hall. 1948. Pp. xxi, 862. 
$5.75.) 


The westernization and modernization of the Far East is a subject so 
vast that it cannot be treated adequately without proper focus and em- 
phasis. Professor Clyde puts his emphasis clearly on the political relations 
of Eastern nations with Western powers and, within these limits, principally 
concerns himself with the growing contacts between Occident and Orient 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In Clyde’s The Far East limitation does not mean narrow- 
ness of sight or judgment. On the contrary, the author has worked into his 
material just enough of Asia’s general history and of her age-old institu- 
tions as is indispensable for a deeper understanding of the complex problems 
of political and cultural interaction. 

Although the relations of China and Japan with the Atlantic West 
stand in the foreground of Clyde’s history a good deal of space in the book 
has rightly been given to the Far Eastern interests of Russia which, con- 
trary to present-day terminology, appears here in the role of a “Western” 
power. Several chapters deal with Manchuria and Korea as focal points 
of European and Asiatic rivalries. The post-war problems of Southeast 
Asia as it slowly emerges from colonial status have found proper considera- 
tion. The book ends with some pertinent reflections about the present and 
potential role of the United Nations in Far Eastern affairs. 

There can be no question that Clyde’s The Far East is the result of 
conscientious, long term research. Moreover, the author has not been 
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contented with merely accumulating facts but has introduced a cautious 
measure of interpretation. This ought not to be regarded as a shortcoming 
in a book as well documented as Clyde’s. He has drawn on primary sources 
such as executive, legislative, and diplomatic documents as well as collec- 
tions of treaties in English, French, German, and Russian. He has also 
drawn on hundreds of authors whose works are cited in footnotes or given 
in the bibliographical suggestions listed for each chapter. Besides, the author 
has proved himself a fine analyst of motives propelling governmental action. 
Charts, maps, and a clear vivid language add interest to a work of intrinsic 
value which will be appreciated by experts, students, and the general reader. 


Hewtmut G. 
University of Utah. 


European History Atlas: Ancient, Medieval and Modern European and 
World History. Eprrep sy JamMes Henry Breastep, Cart F. Hutu 
AND SAMUEL BANNISTER Harpinc. (Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany. Seventh Revised Edition, 1947. $2.80 clothbound.) 


American History Atlas. Eprrep By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hanrrt in collabora- 
tion with Davin MaTTEson AND Henry E. Botton. (Chi- 
cago: Denoyer-Geppert Company. Seventh Revised Edition, 1947. 
$2.80 clothbound. ) 


Denoyers’ School Atlas with Map Reading Suggestions. By R. Putuip 
Denoyer. (Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Company. 1947. $1.35.) 


Cartocraft Geography School Atlas. U.S.A. Edition of Philips’ Modern 
School Atlas. Epirep sy (London: George Philip 
and Sons, Ltd. 1947. Denoyer-Geppert Company distributors in U.S.A. 
$4.00.) 


Should we emphasize the global approach in teaching history and the 
social sciences? ‘The editors of these four popular school atlases all answer, 
“yes.” Ten of the fourteen new black and white sketch maps in the seventh 
edition of the European History Atlas illustrate military campaigns and 
political changes of World War II which occurred outside the European 
field. Otherwise the work is substantially a reissue of a preceding edition. 
The editors might well have incorporated features used in the Atlas of 
American History, such as maps showing changes in population density, 
the extension of the suffrage, and the transportation facilities available at 
given periods. Such maps would aid one to understand the growth of 
nationalism in Europe. 
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The Denoyer School Atlas using about 30 maps with sketchy detail to 
depict all parts of the world is for primary and secondary school students. 
For more mature minds the hundred odd, carefully prepared maps in the 
Philips’ collection will be useful, although several appear overburdened. 
Indeed, both these school atlases contain fine maps of physical features but 
in neither case have the editors succeeded in vividly superimposing political 
data on such base maps. Plain solid color in place of hatching would add 
clarity to and improve the readability of all the items under review. 


Harotp W. DALcLIEsH. 
University of Utah. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The main purpose of this column which will appear in each issue of 
the Quarterly is to provide political scientists and others residing in the West 
with easily accessible information of a personal nature. In addition, miscel- 
laneous matters believed to be of interest to subscribers of the Western 
Political Quarterly will be featured. Contributions to this column are 
cordially invited. 


REGIONAL AND FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF POLITICAL SCIENTISTS* 


With the resumption of normal activities following the war years, 
particularly the return of many political scientists to academic positions, 
interest in professional association is rising. Grave problems in human re- 
lations demand more intensive and significant research, better administra- 
tion, and more effective teaching. In response to this challenge, political 
scientists have felt the need for consultation and cooperative effort. Not 
only have existing regional groups been revived, but new ones have been 
formed. 

The Southern Political Science Association, oldest and most self- 
sufficient of the regional societies, has nearly doubled in size since the war, 
now numbering approximately 600 members. At the seventeenth annual 
meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, on November 6-7, 1947, the improvement of 
teaching, promotion of research, and development of closer relations among 
educational, administrative, and civic leaders were emphasized according 
to the purposes of the Association. An annual symposium on the South is 
to be instituted in the Journal of Politics. 

In 1939 the Pennsylvania Political Science and Public Administration 
Association and the Midwest Conference of Political Scientists were founded 
for the discussion of current political problems. They represent the con- 
ference type of regional society. Both have resumed annual meetings in the 
spring and usually hold a dinner or breakfast session in connection with the 
American Political Science Association convention. The Midwest Confer- 
ence at Notre Dame University in May was so well attended that future 
meetings at the state park inns may be difficult to arrange. 

The government section of the Southwestern Social Science Association, 
consisting of about seventy members mainly from Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and New Mexico, is an active regional 
group. The president and the secretary-treasurer of the Association, as well 


1Taken in part from a report presented on December 27, 1947, to the executive council of the 
American Political Science Association. 
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as the editor of the Social Science Quarterly, are professors of govern- 
ment. Of the twenty-four articles published last year, six were in the field 
of political science. 

The District of Columbia Political Science Association, which became 
the first regional “section” of the American Political Science Association, 
conducted a two-weeks “Institute for Teachers of Government” in con- 
junction with American University; organized discussion groups on political 
parties, international relations, occupational problems, and teaching; de- 
veloped roundtable programs on such subjects as the work of the United 
Nations, and the American national labor policy; and promoted the forma- 
tion of the American Political Science Association Committee on Political 
Parties to examine the whole field of partisan politics. The District Associa- 
tion has also served as a local body in the interests of the national association. 


Tue MEETING OF WESTERN POo.iTIcCAL SCIENTISTS 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
Tue WEsTERN Po.iticaL ScIENCE ASSOCIATION 


A regional meeting of Western political scientists was held at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, on November 29, 1947. The great 
interest in this conference, which was attended by more than fifty individuals, 
was well demonstrated by the fact that some came all the way from 
Washington and Oregon, while others did not mind traveling during this 


rather advanced winter season from Wyoming, Arizona, and the Pacific 
Coast. 


The one-day program as presented at the meeting was as follows: 


Saturday, November 29, 1947, 10:00 A. M. 
Symposium: OBJECTIVES OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY. 


Chairman: Charles P. Schleicher, Professor of Political Science, University of Oregon. 

Participants: Dean O. Meredith Wilson, University of Utah, “The General Objec- 
tives of U. S. Foreign Policy”; Charles Fairman, Stanford University, “U. S. 
Objectives in Europe”; Floyd A. Cave, San Francisco State College, “U. S. 
Objectives in the Far East”; Lyle S. Shelmidine, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
“U.S. Objectives in the Near East.” 


12:00 Noon, Luncheon Meeting 


Address: Charles Fairman, vice-president, American Political Science Association; 
Professor of Law and Political Science, Stanford University, “The Estate of 
Political Science.” 

2:00 P. M. 


Rounp Taste I: CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Chairman: He K. Stanford, Director, Department of Government Management, 
University of Denver. 

Participants: Vincent Ostrom, University of Wyoming, “Finance”; Leo C. Riethmayer, 
University of Colorado, “Organization and Administration”; E. E. Weaver, 
University of Utah, “Relationships to Superior Governments.” 
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Rounp Tariz II: POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY. 

Chairman: Jack E. Holmes, University of New Mexico. 

Paper: “The Press and Politics,” Frederick C. Irion, University of New Mexico. 

Comment: O. N. Malmquist, Political Analyst, Salt Lake Tribune. 

General Discussion: “Rocky Mountain Politics—The Outlook for 1948.” 
4:00 P. M., Business Meeting 

The proposal to organize a regional association of political scientists. 

6:00 P. M., Informal Dinner Meeting 


The unusually large attendance of the scheduled business meeting 
showed the attention given to the proposed regiona! association of Western 
political scientists. After careful discussion, and encouraging words address- 
ed to the group by the delegate of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Professor Charles Fairman, it was decided by unanimous vote to 
establish such a regional organization to be known as the Western Political 
Science Association. The final draft-constitution which was submitted by 
G. Homer Durham, University of Utah, and accepted at the business meet- 
ing, states that the purpose of the Association, in harmony with the policy 
of the American Political Science Association, is “to promote the study and 
teaching of government, to foster research, to facilitate the discussion of 
public affairs; and, as a section thereof, to conform to the objects of the 
American Political Science Association.” 

G. Homer Durham, who had been very active in organizing the meet- 
ing, was elected president of the Western Political Science Association. The 
other officers of the Association are: Vincent Ostrom, University of Wyom- 
ing, vice-president; Frank H. Jonas, University of Utah, secretary-treasurer. 
The members of the executive council are: Phillip G. Auchampaugh, Uni- 
versity of Nevada; Herbert P. Sturm, idaho State College; Frederick C. 
Irion, University of New Mexico; Floyd A. Cave, San Francisco State 
College; Henry K. Stanford, Denver University; Franz B. Schick, University 
of Utah. 


The interest expressed in the promotion of research in political science 
and related fields was implemented effectively by Dr. A. Ray Olpin, presi- 
dent, University of Utah, who, in January, 1948, set aside university funds 
necessary for the publication of the Western Political Quarterly. 

F. B. Schick, University of Utah, was appointed managing editor. The 
members of the board of editors are: Phillip G. Auchampaugh, University 
of Nevada; Eric C. Bellquist, University of California; Floyd A. Cave, 
San Francisco State College; Thomas I. Cook, University of Washington; 
Thomas C. Donnelly, University of New Mexico; Charles Fairman, Stanford 
University; Christen Jensen, Brigham Young University; Frank H. Jonas, 
University of Utah; Paul Kelso, University of Arizona; Dean E. McHenry, 
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University of California (L.A.); Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho; 
Milton R. Merrill, Utah State Agricultural College; Peter H. Odegard, 
Reed College; Leo C. Riethmayer, University of Colorado; Charles P. 
Schleicher, University of Oregon; John A. Vieg, Pomona College; E. S. 
Wengert, University of Wyoming; Troy R. Westmeyer, Denver University; 
O. Meredith Wilson, University of Utah. 


Hope has been expressed that the Western Political Quarterly will serve 
also other regional groups of the West which have been established re- 


cently or are in the process of formation. 


MEETING oF Po.iTiIcAL ScIENTISTS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


This regional meeting was held at Stanford University on March 13, 
1948. Sixty-three persons were in attendance. A constitution for a regional 
association was adopted, and Eric C. Bellquist of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) was chosen president. It is contemplated to call an 
annual meeting in March or April. 

The program of the meeting is given in the following: 


Saturday, March 13, 1948, 9:45 A. M. 
Opening of the Meeting: Philip W. Buck, Stanford University. 
10:00 A. M. 


Address: “Congressional Reorganization Still Needed,’ George E. Outland, San 
Francisco State College. 
11:00 A. M. 


Senpoey . THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 


Participants: Charles Aikin, University of California; Roy Archibald, San Mateo 
Junior College; David M. French, Mills College; Arnaud B. Leavelle, Stanford 
University; George A. Lipsky, University of California. 


12:15 P.M., Luncheon Meeting 


C. Easton Rothwell, Vice-Chairman, Hoover Institute, The Institute’s study of 
present-day revolutions and their effects on relations among nations. 


2:00 P. M. 

Address: “Absolutism and Relativism in Philosophy and Politics,” Hans Kelsen, 
University of California, vice-president of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. 

3:00 P. M. 

Symposium: THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Participants: Earl C. Campbell, San Jose State College; Robert H. Connery, Stanford 
University; Bernard L. Kronick, Sacramento State College; Dwight Waldo, Uni- 
versity of California. 

4:00 P. M., Organizational Meeting 


The —— to organize a regional association, consistently with the action of the 
uncil of the American Political Science Association. 
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It was proposed to hold a dinner meeting after the adjournment of the conference. 
Suggested topics for table talk were: “Top-side structure of the American 
Political Science Association (measures to provide greater continuity—President- 
designate elected a year in advance?—a permanent Washington office?) ; The 
American Political Science Review (what features and characteristics do the 
members desire? ).” 


The organization of the Stanford meeting was in the experienced hands 
of Professor Charles Fairman, Stanford University. A more detailed report 
about this regional association is expected in time for publication in the 
next issue of the Quarterly. 


Tue Paciric SourHwest ACADEMY 


Dr. H. Arthur Steiner, chairman of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of California, Los Angeles, addressed the Pacific 
Southwest Academy on January 16, speaking on the subject “Power 
Politics in the Post-War World.” The occasion was an “open” meeting of 
the Academy designed especially to appeal to political scientists living in 
Southern California. Most of the colleges and universities in the area were 
represented in the audience. It is planned to call two informal conferences 
of members of the American Political Science Association later this year, 
one in the late spring and one in the fall. John A. Vieg of Pomona College 
and Gerald I. Jordan of the Claremont Men’s College are serving respec- 
tively as president and secretary of the Academy during the current year. 


Tue Paciric NortHwest Po.iticaL SciENCE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


A representative committee of six, with Thomas I. Cook as chairman, 
met at the University of Washington on November 14, 1947, to plan the 
organization of the Pacific Northwest Political Science Association. The 
region was tentatively defined as including Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia, and Alaska, though California political scientists will be invited 
to join and thus extend the scope of the Association. A constitution 
modeled upon that of the American Political Science Association was 
drafted and temporary officers were selected. Thomas I. Cook, University 
of Washington, is president and chairman of the executive committee to ar- 
range the first annual convention to be held on April 17-18, 1948, at Port- 
land, Oregon. 


The Connecticut Valley Conference has not been revived since the war, 
but a New England Association, similar to the other regional groups, has 
been suggested. 
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The relations of the American Political Science Association with cog- 
nate organizations in which many political scientists are members, such as 
the American Society for Public Administration, the American Society of 
International Law, and other groups of specialists, are very tenuous. Differ- 
ent times and places of meeting prevent joint programs. Special sessions for 
members of some of these closely related societies might be arranged in 
connection with the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, but that is a problem of program. Perhaps political scientists, 
who are also members of a collateral association, would welcome an op- 
portunity to confer with their colleagues in a particular field. Some regional 
groups use the attendance of members at the national meeting as an op- 
portunity for a planning session, and functional societies might utilize the 
occasion in a similar manner. 


WESTERN GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

In 1937 the WGRA was formed as a western regional organization to 
provide a means whereby those engaged in governmental research might ex- 
change ideas as well as information and experience on common problems of 
administration and research. It is currently the clearinghouse in the eleven 
western states for more than three hundred research workers, consultants, 
educators, civic leaders, public administrators, and others in the field. 
WGRA does not pass resolutions on public issues, nor does it conduct re- 
search projects. 

Principal activities of WGRA include an annual conference, publica- 
tion of conference Proceedings and the quarterly bulletin, Governmental Re- 
search Notes, and preparation of a monthly news column of current re- 
search reviews for Western City magazine. The annual conference affords 
governmental researchers from the entire western region an outstanding 
opportunity to exchange ideas and counsel with one another. 


Commencing September, 1945, all freshman engineering students at the 
University of Utah have been required to include in their curriculum a 
five-hour course in Political Science entitled “Political Science 50—Political 
Problems.” This change in the interests of liberal training was developed 
through consultations with Dean A. LeRoy Taylor of the School of 
Engineering. The course concentrates upon two general problems: (1) the 
problem of war, peace, and international organization; (2) the problem of 
the relation of government to economic life. About three weeks are devoted 
to the first problem, including an introduction to the modern state system, 
and the development of international organization. Nine weeks are devoted 
to “political economy,” with emphasis on the actual relationships now ex- 
tant between government and finance; government and business; govern- 
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ment and labor; and government and agriculture. Factual materials in the 
field of American government have been used for text purposes, including 
the current principal texts. The course has proved to be popular with both 
students and the Engineering School. 


A state-wide high school conference on international relations will be 
held on the University of Oregon campus on April 9 and 10. The confer- 
ence is the first of what will probably become an annual affair. The theme 
will be “Human Rights.” Dr. Charles B. Schleicher, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Oregon, is chairman of the faculty committee 
in charge of arrangements for the conference. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association will 
be held in Vancouver from June 16 to 19, 1948. Regular meetings will 
be held at the University of British Columbia on June 16, 18, and 19. 
On June 17, no regular meetings have been planned in order to allow 
members, if they wish, to have the day in Victoria where entertainment is 
being arranged for them. Arrangements can also be made for those who 
prefer to remain in Vancouver that day. 

Further details may be obtained from V. W. Bladen, President, The 
Canadian Political Science Association, 67 St. George Street, Toronto 5, 
Canada. 


Professor Winston W. Crouch of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, is on sabbatical leave in Washington, D.C., where he is acting as 
education director of the National Institute of Public Affairs. 


Professors Herman Finer of the University of Chicago and Vincent 
Barnett, Jr., of Williams College will serve on the 1948 U.C.L.A. summer 
session staff. 


The Department of Political Science and the Department of Institutes, 
University Extension, U.C.L.A., played host to the Los Angeles League of 
Women Voters in February at a one day institute on “Politics, the People’s 
Business.” Among participants were: Professors Howard J. McMurray of 
Occidental College, John A. Vieg of Pomona College, H. Arthur Steiner, 
Foster H. Sherwood, Thomas P. Jenkin, Charles R. Nixon, and Dean E. 
McHenry—all of U.C.L.A. 


Dr. Gilbert R. Barnhart has resigned as instructor in Political Science 
at U.C.L.A. and returned to the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Harold Van Dorn, formerly of Rutgers University and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, has accepted a visiting appointment at U.C.L.A. 


In addition to his regular duties, Professor J. A.C. Grant is serving as 
chairman of an administrative committee to plan and launch a new law 
school at U.C.L.A. 


Professor Malbone W. Graham of U.C.L.A. has recovered from his 
recent illness and has resumed his teaching duties in the spring semester. 


U.C.L.A. was represented at the December meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in Washington, D.C., by Professors H. Arthur 
Steiner, Dean E. McHenry, Winston W. Crouch, and Thomas P. Jenkin. 


Professor William Anderson of the University of Minnesota was a 
luncheon guest of the U.C.L.A. Department of Political Science in February. 


Mr. W. Richard Bigger, formerly of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
has been appointed to the staff of the U.C.L.A. Bureau of Governmental 
Research of which Professor Frank M. Stewart is director. 


Professor Edwin A. Cottrell has retired from Stanford University and 


is serving as consultant in local government at the Haynes Foundation, 
Los Angeles. 


Professor J. Eugene Harley of the University of Southern California is 
on sabbatical leave and is enroute to the Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 


Dean E. McHenry of the Department of Political Science on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of California has been named Dean of 
the newly created Division of Social Sciences at Westwood. 


Howard J. McMurray of Occidental College flew to Washington in 
early February to urge upon the Democratic National Committee the ad- 
visability of Mr. Truman’s resigning from the Presidency in early May if 
by that time the Congress shall not have enacted the essentials of the anti- 
inflation program which he presented to the special session when it con- 
vened last November 17. In recent addresses in Southern California he 
has proposed a constitutional amendment which, first providing that the 
terms of Senators and Representatives should coincide with that of the 
President, would then vest in the Chief Executive power to dissolve the 
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Congress and call for new elections in case of deadlock over major issues 
of policy. 


Bernard L. Hyink, Director of the Social Sciences at the University of 
Redlands, has been serving throughout the present year as Chairman of 
the Recruitment and Information Committee of the Joint College-Federal 
Service Council of Southern California. 


John A. Vieg, Pomona College, has been invited to participate in a 
Conference on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment at Ann Arbor, April 24-26. The Conference is sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration of the University of Michigan in conjunction 
with the Carnegie Corporation of New York and will be chaired by James 
K. Pollock, Chairman of the Department of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a member of the national Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. Dr. Vieg has also 
accepted an invitation from Dr. Leo Pasvolsky of the Brookings Institution 
to participate in the Seminar on international relations which the Institution 
will conduct on the campus of Stanford University, June 21-July 3. This 
will be the 1948 counterpart of the Seminar held at Dartmouth College 
last August. 


Mario Tartaglia of Los Angeles City College is serving this year as 
adviser to the International Relations Club at that institution. 


Professor Hans Kelsen was elected vice-president of the American 
Political Science Association at its annual meeting held in December, 1947, 
at Washington, D.C. 


Professor O. W. Wilson, University of California (Berkeley), partici- 
pated in Governor Earl Warren’s Crime Conference at Sacramento in 
November, 1947; attended the Governor’s Conference on Youth Welfare, 
January 29-30, 1948; and delivered the welcoming addresses at the Traffic 
Court Conference for Judges and Prosecutors, and the Traffic Police Insti- 
tute in February, 1948. 


Mr. Ernest Bartley, formerly an instructor at the University of 
Nebraska, and more recently senior teaching assistant at the University of 
California, accepted an instructorship at the Oregon State College beginning 
his duties at the first of the year. Mr. Bartley is completing his dissertation 
which deals with “The Tidelands Controversy: A Study in American 
Federalism.” 
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Mr. Louis Wasserman, who served as a teaching fellow at the Uni- 
versity of California, is now an assistant professor of Political Science at 
San Francisco State College. He is completing his dissertation on “The 
United States and New Zealand: Political and Commercial Relations.” 
Mr. Roger S. Abbott, formerly with the Bureau of the Budget and in 
France with the Department of State, and more recently a teaching assistant 
at the University of California, is now an instructor at the University of 
Mr. Bernard L. Kronick, who is completing his dissertation at the 
University of California on “The Political Ideas of Winston Churchill” is 
setting up the new upper division program at Sacramento College where he 
is an instructor in Political Science. ; 
Mr. Robert E. Ward, who completed his dissertation on “Japanese _ 
Political Parties 1928-47” at the University of California, began his services 
as an instructor of Political Science at the University of Michigan in Febru- 
ary, 1948. 
Mr. Abram Manell, who returned to the University of California after 
service in the Navy, has completed his research with Professor Hans Kelsen 
and has taken his degree with a thesis treating “Sanctions Under the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 
Dr. Claude A. Buss, Professor of History, Stanford University, re- 
cently visited Salt Lake City where he lectured before the Committee on 
International Relations on the subject of making a peace treaty with Japan. ; 
Dr. Buss, after speaking in Boise, Idaho, and Portland, Oregon, will go 
to Washington, D. C., to teach for two weeks at the Naval Intelligence 
School. 
Mr. Richard D. Poll and Mr. Brigham D. Madsen, who are com- 
pleting their work for the doctorate at the University of California at 
Berkeley, have been added to the staff of the Department of History and 
Political Science, Brigham Young University, for the coming year, 1948-49. 
Professor Milton R. Merrill, chairman of the Department of Political 
Science, Utah State Agricultural College, attended the American School 
Administrators Conference at Atlantic City, New Jersey, and the United 
Nations Institute held at Lake Success and New York University. 
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At the University of Colorado several graduate students in Public 
Administration are engaged in research projects made possible through the 
facilities, and with the cooperation of the University’s Bureau of State and 
Community Service and the Colorado Municipal League. The Bureau and 
the League expect to publish the results of the research. Dr. Leo C. Rieth- 
mayer is chairman of the curriculum in Public Administration. 


Dr. Leo C. Riethmayer is serving as secretary of the Colorado Building 
Code Service which has been established at the University of Colorado for 
the purpose of preparing a uniform building code for small cities and 
towns in Colorado. 


The Colorado Chapter of the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion has recently been organized at the University of Colorado. Monthly 
meetings are being conducted and membership consists of students, faculty 
and staff, as well as officials and employees of national, state, and local 
government agencies. 


U. S. Senator Elbert D. Thomas, formerly of the University of Utah, 
has taken a leading part in the framing of the law for the reorganization of 
Congress and since has implemented this law. 


At the University of Utah, Dr. Francis D. Wormuth, currently of the 
University of Indiana, has accepted a position as Professor of Political 
Science for the academic year commencing July 1, 1948. Dr. Charles O. 
Lerche, Jr., of the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
has accepted a similar appointment as Assistant Professor of Political 
Science. Professor Wormuth will handle the departmental offering in the 
public law field while Dr. Lerche will develop the field of American 
foreign policy, including the sequence of courses entitled “Foundations of 
National Power,” and related work in international relations. 


Dr. Frank H. Jonas of the Department of Political Science, University 
of Utah, attended the Western Regional Conference of the Council of State 
Governments held recently at Denver, Colorado, where he read a paper on 
“The Organization and Program of the Utah Legislative Council.” Dr. 
Jonas also was the Utah delegate of the Utah Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation. 


Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, Director, Institute of World Affairs, University 
of Utah, is offering a seminar featured by lectures of authorities in the inter- 
national field and panel discussions of participating American and foreign 
students. 


